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GENERAL , ..A.. 
PRINCIPLES. 



The lOth^ amendment to the Federal Constitution provides that "the 
powers noi delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the peoplp." 
Since responsibility for education is not i^nentioned in the Constitution^ 
it is legally considered reserved ^to the States. Thus, each State has ^he.fuh 
right and .responsibility to organize and operate its educational system as 
it deems appropriate — subject only ^to guarantees of U.S. citizens' rights 
and privileges found in other sections of the Constitution. 

State statutory provisions for establishment ^of institutions pf public 
education vajry greatly among the Stites. Some are quite specific;^ others 
simply mention this responsibility in 1 broad teems. Considerable responf 
sibility is often vested in local education authorities. Despite various differ- 
ences, aitiong the several' States, in practice ♦the organisational patterns of 
education in the 50 States are similar as a result of such common sodal 
and economic forces as the need to prepare students for employment ^nd 
higher education, accredit^ion rejj^ir^ents, ar\d the. regulations govern- 
ing State and Federal funding. / ' 

As a result of either State^or Federal legislation^ public education in 
the United States is free act least through completion of high school (grade 
12). It is, comj^ulsory, psually from the age of 6 to. 16, offeh a variety of 
programs to help** each individual develop his or iier potenti^ities to 'the 
fullest, and guarantees equality of access and of educational opportunity 
to bbth boys and girls and to all minority groups. Moreover, public educa- 
tion has.a long tradition of coeducation. * -I* 

Legislation also provides for establishment of private schools on every 
level,* subject to State licensing and accreditation .regulations. These insthu-" 
tions may receive governmental aid for a variety of specialized purposes 
but a^ for th$ most part financially autonomous. 

The uncentralized nature, pluralistic character, and democratic principles 
of American edudation are well suited to the large and complex national 
situation. The diversity and flexibility thato historically have-^'characterized 
the Americak approach 'to education have provided free public edWfation 
through;lihii secondary lev^for the vast majority^ of American youth while 
at tl^tf^me Time creating sufficient respect for learning and enough oppor- 



, < ' ' tunities for its future nurture so that considerable numbers of intellectually 
gifted students have been ahle^ to achieve international prominence among - 
the w<)rld's literaiy, scientific, social, abd political leaders. ^ 



/ 
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STRUCTURE AND * 
ORGANIZATION i' 



Education in the, United States is organized oit' three prirrcipal levels: 
the elementary* (including preschoo^ and primaity), the secondary, and 
the postsecqndary. (See figure 1.) In addition, ^jrograms of adult and 
continuing education are available iir-such variet^ that it is possi^e for 
American ptizens to be enrolled in struAur^ff progrSfm ^O^^g^^ in 
'informal programs of educajtion and leading throughput their lives. ^ 

Compulsory 'education begins^ in mdi States at age 6 and continues 
usually through age 16. Most young pp^ple, however, spend considerably 
more time in school than* the minimipft humber of years required by la v. 
In fall 1975, for example, , 87 per^t^cJf all S-y^ar-olds were^nrolled £n 
a preschool or first grade, and approximately 75 percent of all tV-year-olds 
had completed the 12-year elejhentary-secondary school sequfcnce and 
had earnfed a high school diploma. Moreover, 46.9 percent of young people 
between 18 and 19 years of age and 22.4 of those aged 20 to 24 were still 
in school. (S^e chapter 7.) '*/''/ 

On the4)rimary and secondary levels,* the/acdde^ic year usually begins 
in early September and continues antil mi^-jiine. : The school'day i^ of 
approximately 6 hours' dufafton, "usually during' the period from 9:30 
a.m. to StSQ'p.m. In most instances, particularly at the secondary level, 
students are exjiected to do some additional study and school ^ignments 
outside the school period. On the postsecondary level,^e academic calendar 
" is much more flexible. The norm for a full-time student is 2 semesters 
of approximately 15 or 16 weeks each per acadeniic year, but there are' ' 
several variations on this' pattern, including the trimester system (3 per 
year) and the quarter system (4 per |year).' In, the latter two patterns, ^ 
the student normally does not attend school during' the entire year but 
rather 2 put of 5 trimesters or 6 out of 4 quarters. / ' 

. . ;. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION . .. ^""^^ 

Elementary education in the United States consist's ^f 1 or^ y^rs^of 
preschool. (most commonly kindergarten) and 6 or S^years of primary* 
education^ 



' Most American public school systems provide kindergarten- classgs^ for 
children 5 yearTof age. Some alsd provide nursery school education for 
/ children 4 years old and yqunget. id Head Start Program, financed ' 
" inl>art from Federal funds, is designed primarily for children from p^r 
' families, and exists in aBout-one scnool district in foili; i 
Preschool education program/ maintain a close relationship ^th the 
hpme and parents and ^m to ^ve the child useful experiences that will . 
prepare him 07 her for elementary school. The programs are flexible and ^ 
are designed to help Jthe child /grovy in s^lf-reliance, learn to gef along with 
others, and form good work and play habits. 

Although primary educate may. consist' of 6 or 8 grades, the ^-grade 
elementary school is now fn5^e popular. The purpose of the primary 
school is the general, deve/opnlent of children from 6 to 12 or 14 ye^ of 
,4ige (depending on wheth/r the school is a 6-' or 8-year elementary school)r 
. The p^pgram aims to hefo the pupils acquire basic 'skills, knowledge, and 
positive attitudes toward/learning. Emphasis is placed upon the gro^^^h of 
,the individual duld. and jthe relation of the child's progress to his oV her 
. needs and abilities. Thjfe traditional subjects are considered, tools for learn- 
. ing, and the teacher h^lps the child recognize problems, w6rk out solutions, 
' and evaluate the resiilts. Many schools have ungraded classes in the grst 
few years so- that children may progress at their own^sj^eed in* diff eren;^ 

subjects. o / * ' • ' TT c 

During th^ 1960'/ the middle school concept began to take form in U.S. 
educafion. A.typicaf middle schooHncludes grades 5 or 6 through 8, provides 
/team teaching and other staffing patterns that vary from the usual junior 
\ high school patte/ns, and emphasizes gradual independence for students. 
-*Its purpose is to^erve the educational needs of students in the early adoles-* 
cent period, betWeen 10 and 14 years old. Middle schools now number more 
than 3,260 out of a total of approximately 62,000 elementary schools. 



^ SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary /education in the Ignited States begins either at gnfde 7 or 
^grdde 9; dep/nding upon whether the elementary education of a particular 
area extends/ through grade 6 pr grade 8. ' • , I 

As showii in figure 1, in the 8-4 plan used in many schools, ^|dents 
pursue^^es 1 through h in an elementary school and grades-9 thVough 
12 in a secondary school. The 6-3-3 plan! provides for an elementary school 
of 6 grad^ and an intermediate (junior) Ud senior high school of 3 grades 
-each. Soiie communities consJi^r that intermediate schools ease the transi- 
tion fro J elementary to secondary schoolsl Smaller communities -sometimes 
use the M plan with 6 years each for boih the elementary an'd secondary 
school ifograms. The jiurpose of the diflFerent organizational plans is to make 



. . Figure l.-Tbe structure of education in the United States 
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the best use of a schcx)l system's physical facilities^ staff, and instructional 
tools within the framework of the system's established educational goals. ^ - 

During the early secondary years most' students are; going through thte 
physical and emotional changes of puberty. Maiiy are also making tentative" ' 
choices of career goak These years are therefcire a period in which ^hool 
guidance and counseling services are of consjderable in^portance tp the^ 
pypil's physical, emotional, academic,' and caAer develof^ent. \ 

By the beginipffg ot grade 10, most pupils ^ve decided whether^they ^ 
will follow |i primarily academic program leaHmg to unii^^rsity entrance, a 
vocational program leading to employment pj (Specialized postsecondary 
training, or a general program which combirJefe elements of both the aca- 
demic and the vocational program. In receni /years, [he so-called general 
program hks beea .criticized as being in many Ipsteinces neither sufficiently 
academic to prejSal-e pupils fpr programs of college or .university stud\^ nor 
sufficiently job-oriented fo prepare th^ for employment. [ 

y\ll secondary school programs lead to the /nigh school diploma and are 
offered in the same comprehensive high school in most school districts. 
\This fact facilitates transfer from one program to another and provides 
ihe flexibility for students to build individual s(^hedules — ^metimes, with 
'th6y.help of computers — that ccynbine highlt desirable '-asp/cts of diflterent 
curncular tracks, it is not unusual for a medium-sized comprehensive high 
school'^ offer 200 or inore different courses./The comprehensive high school 
also prcmdes the opportunity for yQung people wiih widely different ciureer 
interests aKd aVariety of social and economic Iwfegrounds to hive regular 
contact witlneach other, * I 

Most seconoary school students have completed the minimum years of 
schooling required by law a year or mo^befor^ graduating from high 
" school More than three-quarters of themi remain in school, however, until 
they receive the high school diploma at tne end of grade 12. ^ 

One reason for this is the flexibility ofi the American senior high school 
both in academic* and vocational dimensions. In a growing number: of 
schools, academicaj^ 'gifted pupils can /take several additional hours per' 
week of advanced science, or ma hematiics during t^eir last-S years of high 
school. Some Secondary schools »offer language courses npt pnly in French, 
Geman, ^d Spanish, but al^ In Ru^ian and Chinese, for example. In 
many instances, pupils taking ad\ranc*ed courses receive college or university 
credit whi^h permits them* to enter higher educational institutions with 
some advanced standing. - • ^ • , 

in an increasing number of schools, secondary students of both sexes' who 
are interested in programs of vccational-technical education iiave a wicje 
selection of job-related courses. Moreover, rhany,/ schools provide the op- 
^portunity for schoPl-coordinated work-study proems. Pupils^rolled in 
these programs spend part of the day in school and part of Jthe day ori a 
jobv It is possible in a growing number of school districts to complete high 
, school graduation requirements in accelerated programs c4 study and thus 
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graduate 1 or even 2 semesters early. Pupils who leave school befo^ earning 
their high schc)ol diploma may work toward it at little or ^o financial cost 



fti evening programs. A wide variety of summer study i^d (inrichment 
programs, is also available on all levels of education. • ^ ' 



POSTSECONDARY EDUCfATION 



\ I 
/ 



Generally s^*eaking, there are three main kinds pf degree-gi^antmg insti- 
tutions of higher ediigation in the United States: the, 2-yea^commtinity 
or junior college, the 4-year undergraduate college, and, the university, 
which nprmally includes undergraduate education as well as graduate and 
professional education. There are both public and private -iiistitiitions in 
each category, with no official_ or implied distinction in quality between 
them. Both' categories include a wide range of institutions. ' *J 

In falM976, there were 3,074 degree-granting higher education jnstitu- 
tion^ in the United States thkt were authorized to grsLXit academia degrees. 
Of this number, 1,928 w'ere universities. an^4-year colleges, ^nd 1,146 were 
2-year community Or junior colleges.^Jr^- addition, more than 8,300 non-^ 
academic postsecondary schools in botji me public and private sectors were 
offering job trainirfg in, a wide ^^ri^ of occupations. Normally, these 
schools do not grant academic degr6^s but offer certificates or diplomas 
of completion of training in a given tr/de or skill.^ 

The many and diverse degree-g|;^ntih^ institutigns in the United States 
"comprise a broad spect^m of acaclemic traditions, philosophies, and goals. 
More than half (1,607) are private institutions originally established by 
particular groups of ditizens 'fOr specific social, educational, or religious 
purposes. A certain coherency and unity are maintained among so many 
different institutions through the work of accirediting agencies and associa- 
tions, whic^i are voluntary bodies established by institutions, professions, 
or specialized field$ to develop and maintain standards. The Federal and 
State Governments also require certain standards as a condition of financial 
assistance. Moreover ,-<he professional mtegrity of the teaching staff as well 
as the demands pf the ?conon\y for qualified graduates motivate most 
institutions to monitor carefully the quaUty of theij institutional programs. 
Higher education institutions offer de^ees on several levels. 

The Associate's Degree * ' . . 

The Associate of Arts (A.A.) or tTie A5S0ciate of Science (A.S.) degree 
,is usually earned at. a community or junior College upon completion of 2 
years of study. In many instances, it represents the same level of educational 
achievement as completion of ^he fint 2 years of a 4-year college or univer- 
sity, and large liumbers of students who have earned the associate's degree 
transfer to 4-year institutions. Other* students, especially those who have 



completed programs of job-related training, normally enter the work force 
as mid-level technidans uponV^duation. During 1975, over 360,000 asso;* 
ciate*s degrees were conferred in the United States. ^ . - ^ 

The Bachelor's^Begree ^ * . . " 

The bachelor's degree normally require^ 4 years of academic study'))@yond 
the high school diploma. In recent years,' accelerated learning plans, credit 
by examination or practical work akperience, year-round .study plans, and 
other*.innbvations have enabled some students to complete the program 
in less than 4 years. ^ - , 

The two most common bachelor's degrees are the Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.) and the Bachelor of Science (B.S.) . Jhe^ former may require more 
general education courses in the ar^s^and humanities whereas the latter 
usually places greater emphasis on^e sciences. Other common bachelor's , 
degrees include the Ed., (education), the B.F.A. (fine arts), thQ B. Mus. 
(music), and t|^ B.B.A. (business administration). The'B. ^rch. (archt- 
tectuVe) is often a 5-year program. The B.D: (divinity) and the 'LL.B. 
(law) are. professional degrees usually bf J yc2iv$ that in most institutipn? 
require a candidate to have earned first a BA. or a B.S. During 1976, 
over 92-5,000 bacheloi;*s degrees were conferred in the United States. 

The Master's Degree'' ^ - , . , 

Master's degree programs vary considerably artong th^.approxhnately 
,900' institutions th^t award them. The number of fields in which master's 
degrees are conferred is very Jarge,'but most afre calleH, Master of Arts 
(M.A.) or Master of Slfience (M.S.) ^^grees or ai^ professional degrees^ 
such ds Master of Nursing (M. Nurs.jf- or Master'of Social Work (M.S.W.) . 
Programs leading tQ the degree usually require 1 to 2 years of advanced.study 
in graduate-level courses and seminars.' Frequently a thesis is required and/ 
or a final oral or written examination.' RequV?ments may difler not only 
among institutions but ajnong disciplines within an institution 'as welH Dur- 
ing 1976, over 3fl,600 master's degrees were conferred th the United States. 

Tiie Doctor's Degree - . • . ' * 

The doctor*s degree, usually the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D0>^. 
normally consider?jd the ^highest* degree conferred in the United States. 
Jt.att^ to*the ability of'its holder to do o|iginal research of a high order. 
Since work at the 'doctoral level is highly infliviHualized, the specific 'require- 
mpnts may vary widely. In general, hoWver, the ciegree requires a minimum 
pf'^ years of course work beyond the maste/s degree level, success ip a quali- 
fying exaTOnation,^proficiency in one or ttVo foreign- lapgu^gesan^or in an 
•eqy{valent research tool (§uch as statistics) that ma.y be consideRcL appro- 



priate to a particular field of specialization, ^and completion of'a doctoral 
dissertation » •* • 

During 197,6, over 34,000 doctor's degree^ were conferred in the Umted 
States. \J 

First Pr'ofessional Degrees ^ ^ 

In addition to the foregoing degrees *in a wide'1:*ange of academic fields, 
during '1976 over 62,000 first professional degrees were conferred in the 
United States* in the following fields : denFistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.), law 
(LL.B. or J,P»), medicine (M.D.), theology {B.D. or M,Div.), veterinary 
medicine (D»V.M) , chiropody or podiatry (D.S.C. or D.P.), optometry 
(O.D.), ^nd osteopathy (D.O.). Thejeducational prerequisites ^and length* 
of^tudy required for these degrees vary \vith the field of study. ^ 

- . * • NOTES 

* Considerable use^ was made in this section of: Education in the United States, 
Beatrice C. Lee, ed. Washingtort-, D.C.: National Education Association, 1976. 
This publication provides a useful and concise overview of the structure and organi- 
zation of education. ' . ^ * . 

^ Data provided by the National Center for Education Statistics. 

^The Condition of Education, 1977.^ National Center for Education Statistics. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977. p. 180: 

*For more details on this and the following paragraphs see:' ClifTord F. Sjogren, 
diversity, and Quality: A Brief Introduction to American Education for non- 
Americans. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1976*.- 
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ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

(le role of the Federal Government in education Is to provide encourage- 
inentMinancial support, and leadership on educational issues, of broad 
nationarN:oncem, as apprppriate within legislative mandates and consti- 
tutional cohstraints. The Federal Government is responsible also for safei 
guarding >he right of every citizen to equal access to free puWic education 
and to* equality dSeducational opportunity. v 
% While a number of Federal departments and agencies have educational 
activities of one kind or^othei*, the one most extensively involved in educa- 
tion matters is the Departm^t of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) . • 
The Education 'Division of tRis Department, headed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Educatioi^, is composed^ the U.S. Office of Education (OE), the 
Natio^jal Institutes of Education (TsjlE), and the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary fpr Education (ASE). 

The Office ^Education, established "ih. r867, is both the oldest and the 
lafgest unit in the Education Division. H^ded by the Commissioner of 
Education, OE has primary responsibility foY a<|ministering approximately 
120 programs that have been legislated by the Cb^igress in pursuit of par- 
ticular educational goals. \v * 

The National Institute of Educatiori^ headed by a direbtor, was established 
in J972 by legislation concerned with the peed for "more dq«ndable knowl- 
edge about tl^e process of learning and education." Its mandatecalls fof-^IE 
to provide leadership in the conduct and support of scientific ^ouiry into 
the educational processt^IE thus functions as the focaJ point of^GJov6m- 
ment-supported. research in education. It also seeks to disseminate^ imphn^ed 
^ education, practices and products. A National Council on Education 
Research gives NIE policy guidance and reviews Institute operation^. 

The Office of the Assbtant Secretary for Education coordinates the 
policies of the Education Division and closely related activities of constituent 
prograni Units and is directly responsible for the following three units operat- 
ing progrzxns of specia l natj onal significance;^ ' 

•V • ♦ ^ * 

fO 

^ ji ■ ■ •• . ■ 



r The National Center for Educal(OTi Statisticr^^^SlS), which collects, 
and disseminates statistics and otheT da t a : r elated to education in the 
•United Sftites and in other natipns and conducts and publishes reports 
on specialized analyses of the,meaning and significance of such statistics. 
. • The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), 
. which is a grant-making activity modeled on the foundation concept. 
Its mission is to help *^impxove postsecondary educational opportuni- 
ties by providing assistance *to encourage the reform, innovation, and 
improMpment of postsecondary education." 
• The Federal Interagency Committee 'On Education (FICE), which 
•helps coordinate education activities of Federal agencies and advises 
the Secretary of HEW. oh education issues. FICE representatives 
from, some 30 agencies meet^ regularlv under the chairmanship of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education. FICE subcommittees work on critical 
education issues shared by several Federal agencies — e.g., education 
. • focjEb©^ disadvantaged, educatiorf techholog) , education and worJc, 
research and development, and consumer pi^otection education. 



ROLE OF J-HE STATE GOVERN MWT 
IN ELEMENTARY ANDiSEGONDARY EDUCATIOI^ 

On the Stkte level, each State legislature enacts laws pertaining to 
elementary and secondary education. Within the context of these*^ laws. 
State educational policy and requirements for the elementar) and secondary 
school levels are determined in most States by a 'State Bbard of Education 
and carried out under the l^dership of a Chief St^^.^hap| Officer 
and a staff of professional educators and support personnehliv-|he State 
Department of Education.* 

Methods of appointmentTo the State.Boards of Education diflfer accord- 
ing to State law and tradition. IifsQ^ne States,,^embers are elected directly 
by the people ; in others, they are 'appointed by the Governon, a.nd 4n 

* various cases some school board members have status ex officio by virtue 
of other positions they hol^. . 

The Chief State School Officer is appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
_ cation in 27 States elected by popular vote in 18 States, and appointed 
by*the Governor in 5 States. The duties of the office'no^ally inqlude 
varying combThations*of such functions as distributing €tate funds to local 
education authoritie.a," administering or interpreting school laws, certifying 

* teachers, helping improve educational standards through inservice training 
progrante, and providing advisory services to local superintendents and 
school bqafdsTAn estimated 44 percent of all funds expended in elementary 
and secondary education in the United, States in 1975-76 came from State 
sources, 48 percent^ from local sources,, and 8 percent from the Federal 

~~*7ovenSnent ^ : ^' ^"^ 



There are strong national a3sociStions both of State Boards of E^^ucation 
(the JNational A^ociation of State Boards of Education) and of Chief. 
Staj6 School Officers (the Council of Chief State School Officers). Each 
is an important interest group on the national scene relation to Federal 
education legislation ^and policy.. j . . f 

,,\ i ■■' ■ . 
■ \ ■ / ■ ^ 

ROLE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
IN.ELEMENTAt^VAND SECONDARY EDUCATION . • 

N^E^h State (except Hawaii) has provided for the establisljment of local 
' adiwiistrative districts and vested them with extensive authority and re- 
sponsH^iHty for establishing and regulating the schools in their districts. 
Each locH^school district has a board of ^ducatien, usually ma^ up of 
five to sevehsinembers^who have been appointed by higher oflncials or 
elected by citizens of the school district. Within the limits of Stat^ policy, 
the board operates^^e local school system through the school superintendent 
and his staff. >v ~ 

The functions of thesl)oard of education in^^etermimng^ducation^ 
policies, and of the .supermtendent of schools in executing these polici^,. 
include a broad range of dim^ and responsibilities^ Together, the boa;^ 
and the superintendent are resfkmsible for preparing the school pctdget. 
They usually have considerable latih;de within broad otate.polioy tb "deter- , 
mine most aspects of tiie* curriculum. They are respopsible^ ^or hiring 
teachers ^ and other school personnel, piwiding and] miinfaining. school , 
buiid ings, purchasing school equipment ana\supplies, ,ancl, in most, cases,. 
J providing transportati^on for pupils who live Bb^nd a reasonable walking 
distance from school. Their duties also include eWtipg j-ules and regula- ^ 
tions consistent with State law and regulations of t^e State Department 
*of Education governing operation of the schools. Thus^he- limitations on 
the actions of schoof boards are those established by the^ate legislature"^ 
and by the State education agencfes, which have most casK prescribed 
minimum standards for all local school districts, r 

While jipt part fof the educational governance system proper, th^sParent 
Teache^ Associations (FTA's) connected with mariy schools are an imMr- 
tant factor on the local slfcene. These voluntary assc^iatiorjs of parents, tezichr 
ers, and others interGsteq>b ^ducation 'not. only/work t6 improve the func-/^ 
tioning of Ui^jr local schools, Jbut through their Stat e associations and the 
NzftionalTfjA attempt to^obtain ^ strengtljeji legislation "i^r the care and 
protection of ^children and you th.^/ • / ^ , / 

School systems vary in size fr(j(m small ones in rural areas; with a single 
pnc-room elementary school, to those- in metropolitiin areas \yith hundreds 
of schools of various^ kinds and thousands of teachers. In some States an 
intermediate school district has sometimes been established between the 
.Sti^te r>^partrn^»t V'<^"<*^^^f^^ ^hp locaL i 



administer schools but to provide services to local ^chooLsystems that would' 



r 



not otherwise^be available — consultative" advisory, and statistical services 
and regulatory fumctidns;. Some oko provide operation of special classes, 
supervision of instruction, hl^Jth supervision, and pupil transportation. 
Ability to provide improved ^dijpational facilities and opportunities more 

' economically in larger school districts than in smaller ones continues Jtq 
be the major reason fon consdlidatioa-of school districts. In 1975-7^6, the 

. United States ha(i ^estimated 16,400" school districts that together raised 
an estimated 48 percont m all thel^ds expended on the Nation's public 
schools. ■ \ A ' 

/ 

HIGHER EDUCATIONS 



h Higher ed\jcation institutions, both" pubHfc- and private, receive their 
authority to fuhqtion and to grant degrees ^rqm the State in y^hich they 
are located. This authority is given either m the St^tet constitiKipn or, more 
often, by an act of thb^tate legislature. The Federal Government operates 
^no institutions other than ^^hose for preparing car.eer military. Coast Guard, 
and merchant marine officers, and it exercises ^no direct contrdi over . the 
establishment of other institutions "or over the standards they Tnpintain. In 
such' specific* areas as enforcemeru^^f pr ovisio ns of the Civil Rights Act 
related to higher education, liowever, ^e Federal Govefmner^^^ 
dan be strong. ^ ^ • ^^^^ • ' ' . 

Most States now have ^ome form of state^v:ide policy^planning and co- 
ordination system to guide the developmei^t of public higher education 
within the StatS. The most common kinds of arrangements for the purpose 
ai-e coordinating boards and consolidated governing DO^rds. Xn most state- 
wide systems^n^ividual ca(npuses have high degrees of in^tutional auton- 
omy \Vithin the policies and overall plans established by^tate and/or 
institutional boards. ' * \ 

Most of the largefr States have highly developed statewide syk^S of 
higher education.^ For example, California has^^ planned, three- tfe^d 
systet]j : the California ^Community Colleges, with 105 2-.year institutio 

^ the Galifomiai State University ahd Colleges, with 19 institutions; and the 
University of Cali£omia,_with 9 campuses. The^^tate University of New 
York represents^ a sin"^, coordinated system of a total of 64 2 -year, 4-year, 
and graduate and professional institution^. In both States, individual 




ilistitutions fiave a high degree of autonomy within the established plans 
•and policies. ^ . • -« » 

Nearly all higher education "mstitutions" receive ?ome form of fina'ncial 
support from both State and Federal Governments, although public institu- 
, tioiis generally receive a- substantially ^higher proportion of ttieir budget 
^ from, public funds. Other sources of income for both public> and private 
institu tions are stude nt tuit ion and fees^ endowment earnings, and con- ^ 
tributions from philanthropic foun33ti<^ns and 'individuals. Many piiblic 
community colleges, particularly those drawing students from several school 
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Sstricts, receive the bulk of their public fund^ from a separate community ' 
callege district established foi; eac^ institution for this purpose. In a growing 
number of States, publip comraiinity colleges receive more than half their " 
funds fex>m their State government 
. The principal internal pp^cy* and financial decisions affecting colleges 
and universities in the United, States are made by their boards o\ trustees 
(sometimes called boards of i:6gents) . The procedures for selecting members 
bf the, board are, in. most instances, stated in the ^institution's founding 
charter, and "depending ^upon the institution, menibers m^y serve either 
specific limited terms op may be appointed for life. Public institutions ma/ 
hav6 trustees who are/elected or who have been appointed by the Gbvemor 
of the State ^ private institutions,, nondenominational dr religious, usually 
have representatives df.the institution's founding^^ body. In recent years, 



many boards of ^trustees, both public and private, have dttempted to build 
into their boards widfe representation of ti^e diverse aliments that make up 
^ the institutioif3 academic and social environment. |>) 

)^ ^ • NOTES . i • 

* The te^ used nationally ,^or this officiaK In the individual 'States, the term is State 
* ComptSssioiier (6r Superintendent) of Education (or Sch'oojs or Public Instruction). 
*Thyf section relies heavily on: W. Todd Furniss, ed., ArHmcan" UniveTsittes and 
/CaUeges, 11th cd.. Washington, D.C.r American^ CJouncll on EducationPTS^75. 
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Responsibility for determining andxieveft6ing school cufriculums lies with 
State and local education' authoritiCT:^There.is no national curriculum on 
any level of education. The*Federal|Goveiji|Tient is iot without influence, 
however, in encouraging curriculum development im particular fields of 
study. For example, in 1958 the Congress passed legislatibn to stimulate- 
individuals to.stydy science, mathematics, and foreign languages through 
Federal funding of fellowships for graduate ^tudy in thos^ areas, inservice 
training institutes, and other provisions. Similarly, in the Congress 

enacted the Education Professions DeVelopinent Act, .which was directed 
toward meetitig shortages of adequately trained teachers by providing funds 
to train and retrain teachers for what was then discerned as a national 
need. Among the more recent examples of Fedetaj initiatives in stimulating 
sbidents to enter fields recognized, as .criti^l to the Nation's current or 
long-term needs are the personnel developmi^nt provisions of the Education 
foi: All Handicapped Children Act (1^75)' and the Bilingual Education 
Act (19^4), as well as the Doniestic Mining and Mineral and Mineral 
Fuel Conservation Fellowship Program of the Higher Educatioji Act ( 1965) , 
as amended. • - • * 

Each State is authorized to determine* the requirements for conferral of 
the high school diploma within, its^ borders. Most States require not^only a 
minimim^number of courses, but ^ajso* certain specific courses in English, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and p)iysical education. Although s^me 
; States Specify, for example, that one or more social studies courses be in 
American history or the history of the particular State, most State legisla- 
tures do not enter into the specifics of cilrriculumj design. The dpgr^^ 
prescription by State Boards of Education varies. Local school districts may 
add ctrrricular requirements or!*restrictions of their own, such as history or 
sex education. ' - ' ' *^ ^ 

Elementary school textbooks and other curricular materials are selected ^ 
by local authorities in 27 States and by State officials in 23. Secondary 
"school Inaterials are selected on the IqcaP district level in 32 States and 
on the State level in -IS* Whether the selection occurs on the State or local 
levels it is usually the responsibility of a textbook commission taiade up of ^ 
pr ofessional educators and, community re present ative s. Such a (^p mrnission 



is uStially authoris^tl^y ;fli^tate or local school bpard to act in its name.^ ^ 
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Most commonly, textbook commissions approve use of a 'number of texts 
'for 'e^ch course, and a s6fcction ftom the list is tten ma^e on the local 
school' level. A considerable aryount of^rriculum development is done by 
private publishing fimis that hire educatbrs aad other specialists to prepare 
te§Lching materials, which they then submit to the local and State textbook 
commissions for approval. In many instances, however, teams of teachers 
and cttrric;ulum experts on the local level develop their own teaching 
materials in a wide ya^ietwf fields.^eachers may usually chJfose a program 
of studies from these niateriVls or from "the variety of comnrercially pr 
. sometimes university-prepared course? of study that have been approved 
for use by local school authorities. 

It is interesting to^riote tliat since the early 1940's, no State with a system 
of local textbook selection has changed to one of State selection. Al§o, several 
^States with ^he selection process on the Statp level have modified their 
systeins to increase the participation of 10^1 school authorities in the adop- 
tion of curricular materials. - ' J . 

Various college and university entrance requirements and national 
' achievement and aptitude tests developed by private, nonprofit professional 
organizations . exert an indirect but . important influence on ^curriculum , 
decisions on the secondary school level. Local school authorities are under- 
standably concerned that graduates of 4heir schools be i-eadily admitted to 
higher education institutions and perform well on examinations for w;hlch 
there are national norms. Thi§, a certain pragmatic curficular unity emerges 
throughout t}ie Nation despite the uncentrajized nature of American schools, 

In postsecondary ac4(^emic institutions, curriculurh decisions are made 
most often Within academic departments, and individual professors are 
responsible for the cOritent of their courses. The institutions usually require ^ 
that a student successfully complete a given num^r of credits and^ to 
some extent, a sj5ecified' sequence of course' in 'a major and^a minor Afield 
of*study as "well a&sa number of elective courses before a degree is conferred. 

However, qn the college and university levels. States can exert consider- 
,able control i^rough their licensing authority. For example, individual States 
can require tha^professionals such as teachers, medical personnel; attorneys, 
and engineers complete a minimum number of courses in a specified 'list 
^of academic or professional subjects to qualify for a license to p^ctice their 
respective professions. , v : * i .'^ 
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TEACHER . 
EDUCATION 



•. • IPRESERVICE . . « 

Teacher education in the United States is offered exclusively on the. 
^ higher education level. Most large univ^ersities, both public and private, 
* have departments or colleges of education as do those institutions that 
4uring the past few decades have beeti reorganized from State normal 
schools into State colleges. Many liberal arts, colleges have teacher-educatioi) 
programs, and^ a few specialized schools devote their iotal programs to 
5^ ^ preparing teachers of music .or art or teachers of severely handrcappad 
V - children/ Tn all, there were 1,367 institutions that oflFeBfia programs of 
teacher educati6i;i at the beginning of academic year 1976-77.^ ^ 
* Candidates for teacher education programs must have completed second- 
ary school and earned admission to a college or university. In addition, 
th^y must, in most cases, complete 1 or 2 ^ears of gehwal undergraduate 
study. They are ,theij accepted yqIo teachc* education programs on the basis 
of their college academic record, personal interviews, secondary school 
grades, and^ standardized test scares. Preliminary data reported by the 
National Survey of the .Preservice Preparation of Teachers suggest that 



students who are admitted to teacher education compare academically . 
very favorably to students in other fields of study.* ^ .. * ' ^ 

The minimum requirement for teaching on. the preschool, elementary* 
or secojjdary level in any o^ the 50 States is now t^ bachelor's ' degree, 
a diploma conferred after 4 years of study on the higher education level. 
^ ^ Fourteen States require that teachers hold a master's degree or are prepared 
to eanv one 'within a given number of years. Teachers are encouraged to 
pursue f^irther ptudy in many other States, through sa'lary increments, free 
^tion, and other incentives. In, this regard, it is interesting to note that^tjie 
ratio of n^Rster's degrees 'to bachelor's degrees j^nted l)y the Nation'js 
. schools, colleges, and education departments, has increased {x<Sixi 1 to 5 in' 
. *1972'-7a to almost \ to.'2 in 1976-'77.? . / •/ 

All States r^f^ireihat,the program of studies followed by future-leachers 
include a balapce of a'feademic^aftd professional ^duQatioil: cour^es^ Recent 
survey data show that throughout the country teachei;:.preparati(firprograms * 
" are i/icreasingly built on ^ basrc toundation^i*genfcral liberal arts educa- 
'* ' 
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Uon — ^Jn which the hunmnities, natunJ sciences^ and social sciences are in- 
cluded in roughly equal proportions. To this genez^ education foundation^ 
are added pedagogical studies including both acaderJlicr coui^s and super- ' 
vised teaching experifence. Most Sutes now require that their future teachers 
have experience as a student.teacher for a full semester under tKe supervision- 
of *an experienced teachei* approved by ^h^teacher education program in 
which the student is enrolled. * ^ ' . ' 

Another important Jevelopment has been the growth of Competency- 
Based Tpacher Education (CBTE). fundamentally, this- is an .approach 
in whi/h persons responsible for teacher education programs adopt a written 
statement of learning objectives or. competencies to be attained by their 
students. About half of the Nation's teaclier education programs have 
adopted some form of CBTE. ^ - . 

^ Significant changes have occurred also in the use of some techniques 
in teacher education programs. Compafative data obtained from na^iopal 
surveys of 5uch programs in 1968, 1973, and 1^6 suggest that some costly 
.innovations such as microteaching and simulation have decreased in use after 
an 'apparent Initial y^urge in. popularity. The data also 'indicate that 
interaction analysis, '"'questioning strategies, and Bloom's taxonomy- have . 
mo^^f^^ from experimental status to widespread use. The latter three ^p- 
proach^ are characterized *by lowest, case of transfer from one type of 
classrbOTrrt5 another, and absence of expensive equipment.* . 

c INSERVICE . • 

There is hardiV a school district in the country that does not encouE?ige or^ 
assist its elein^ntary and secondary teachers in one way or another to continue 
their professional growth. The opportunities for formal professional <fevelop- 
m'ent th^t are most frequendy available to teachers are courses and tv^j^ 
shops.-Thpse that attract the most participants tend to be those that/fo^us 
on pfoblems that afFectMarge Aumbers of teachers, such as ^instructing 
exceptional childrenjn regular classes, meeting the needs of children fpni^ 

, bjv-incoftle families, and providing bilingual and multicultural educatioik 
It is not aways a higher education institution that provides th<fte program? 

, Many large school districts a^d several smaller ones sponsor workshops 
utjHzingiheir own staflr,jwith or. without outside consul tantsj-^kfeny district^ 
have established inservfce training centers, which often include a refer^ce 
library, an audiovisual center, workrooms for developing instructional 
materials, and rooms for seminary or lecturesTWitfi^ increasinf^ frequency,^ 
control of such teacher centers is being assuoied b^ the teachers themselves. 

InserVice opportunities, whatever their source, ar^ not limited to \vork- 
shops and lectured They include vis^its to other schools^' availability of 

/^onsultant^'^f^ individual problems, and certain days on wfuch pupils are 
dismjsscuy from school 'and teachers participate in special programs of pro- 



fe$sional enrichment. , ' '—'V' 



Many school district^ encourage theit teachei:s to participate in inservice 
educat^pn 'n^a variety of ways. They maj; (1) require a prescriBed number 
of courses before a teaching contract can be renewed, (2). subsidize .tuition 
fees at the university, (p) incre^e the salary of teachers whQ earn higher 
degrees, complete a given nuiifber of credit hours, or participate in other* 
approved inseryice educational activities, or (4) release teachers from 
'Classroom responsibilities and provide travel expenses to enable them to 
attend professional meetings. 

• Three emer^ng trends of particular sigrtifica^qe for jnservicct education 
should^ be noted. The fiTst is the movement i% A^ric^P^, s^ety toward 
lifelonff learning. The second is more widespread^'reco^ition that teachers 
are professionals and that the teaching profession should have more 
tespon|[bility for improving the performance o| its members. The^ third 
trend i^ the reducti9n in personnel turnover, which ^creases the respon- 
sibility of inservice training for helping ensure a sufficient flow of n^w ideas, 
methods, and techniques 'into the schools. This trend is caused primarily 
by the decline in school enrollments at the elementary and secontjary levels, 
which has reduced employment possibilities for new teachers, and the 
improvement in salary schedules and conditions of employment,' which has 
^ncour^ged teachers in servic^ to remain in the teaching profession". 



X NOTES 



^I^atai|pJ>lKd by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. . 
' Condmpn ofsf^acher Edu'cation, 1977, Draft Summary Report, March 1977, L^win 

and Aaspciates^Inc, Washington, D.G. March 1*977. 
»IbidJp'H40. • V . 



♦ Ibid., pri. 77-80. 
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EDUCATIONAL .RESEARCH 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES 



1^ 



OVERVfEV 



Funding . 

The Federal' Grpvernment is the principal \i£porter oLeducational re- 
search and idevdopment (R&D) in the United Stat^g^^^^^^nt report esti- 
mated the t(Aal funds obligated in the United States for educaticyial R&D 
in fiscal year 1975 at $576 million. Of this, the FederaYCoverjiment provided 
$470 millipn, State governments $40 million, local gpvemments $4 million, 
private foundations $57 million, and private industry $5 million.^ 
' Within the Federal Government, approximately 25 departments "and 
agencies are involved in educational R&D. Of the $576 million obligated 
for R&D, the bulk— $364 million— w^s spent by 'the Education Division 
of the ♦Department of Health, "Education, and Welfare as follows: the 
Office of Education ,X$273 million), the National Institute of Education 
($75 million), and the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education 
($16 million). , \^ ' . ' 

Of all Federal educational R^ funds, 43 pei^cant are spent on utilization 
(policy implementation, demonstrau'ons, and dissemination), 40 percent 
on problem solution (-social experimentation, policy formulation'd&monstra-. 
tions/and development of materials) -, and 17 percent on kno\4ledge produc- 
tion' (research, evaluation, and statistical activities).* 



Activities . . 

Various types of ^-institutions ^are involved in educational R&D, with 
each type tending, to emphasize a'diffierent kind of»activity. For exanipTe, 
colleges and universities are the largest group engaged in basic -itese^rch; 
regional laboratories^ R&D centers, and nonprofit institutions are the;tnajor 
groups en^ged in , development ; and local education agencies are the 
most actiVe in pilot,pdemonstration, and implementation activities. Approxi- 
mately 10^00 professionals are currently, working in one or anothe^aspect 

of educatioimR^ ^ 9 - ^ 

The Education Amendments of 1974 listed area^ of concern for|Federal 
R^ efforts. Theyj creat^arltecding^i 



that special attention should be given to improving bilingual, handicapped, 
and adult education programs. The^ct' also established several "national 
priorities," including use of th? metric system, education of gifted and 
talented^ children, community schools, career education, consumer ^educa- 
tion, women's equity, in education, and use of the arts in education » The 
National Instityte of Education (NIE) was mandated \o make a 3-y-ear 
study of compensatory education .and a 2-year study of school safety. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 included reauthorizatioo legislation 
for NIE, which not only extended its life for 3 years, hut also identified 
five priority areas for educational R&D: *tl) basi^ skills, (2) finance, 
productivity, and management, (3) educational equity, (4) education and 
work, and (5) disseminatiori. In*addition, the Congress mandated that NIE 
conduct a study of vocational education p^rograms. • 

Recent Developments 

^ During the last 2 years, there have been a number of significant develop-^ 
ments in educational R&D, particularly in the following areas: bilingual 
and bicultural education, experience-based career education, optional types 
of schools, competency-based educatidli, reading comprehension, and dis- 
semination and utilization of educational RSD. - - ^ 

Bilingual and bicultural , education. — A i974 Supreme Court decision 
^stated that public schools must provide programs to assist childred who 
speak little or no English— an estimated 3.6 million, approximately half 
of whom are Spanish-speaking* The United States is supporting a broad 
program of research and development in multicultural /bilingual education. 
Ah example of such research is ^ joint National Institute of Education^ 
and National Center foi; Education Statistics study that wall make a deter- 
mination of *the number of children with limited English-speakipg skills in 
the country and will indicate the extent to >^hich their, educational needs 
are presently being met by Federal, State, and local efforts. One outcome 
"of the study will be a new ^issessment iptrumenj to identify those who ipay 
profit from bilingual instruction. A relied stud> will determirte when a child 
can begih to profit from instruction in English following j^ilingual instruc- 
tion." A third study is designed to detenpine the teachip^ skills needed to 
work effectively with limlted-Engljili-speaking students. Work is also under- 
way to develop a clearinghouse of information in bilingual education. 

Experience-based career education. — A recent national concern has been 
/to facilitate the transition fron^ youth to adulthood and from full-time^ 
schooling to full-time \york. t'he Experience-Based Career Education 
(EBCE) program is designed provide students with the , opportunity to 
use thexommunity as the class^bdm. This enables students to study system- 
atically! and be exposed to theiworld of work for purposes of learning more 
about wiemsfclves and difTerer^ adult role^s. v 
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In EBCE, each individual x:ommunlty>site is anal>'zed for itfpotential as 
a leaming^resource. Stude|)t experiejices in the conamunity are.carefuHy 
planned, supervised, and ev&luated. Students' learn subject matter norfnally 
• studied in the classK>om,>ut they l^arri through the practical application 
of academic disciplines in the communit>. Neither stodetits n^ comriTunity 
members are paid for.their participation in-EBCE. Because learning analysts 
and site coordinators make sure the students are in. the workplace to **leam 
rather than eam^'' academic credit is awarded for these activities and the 
student -graduated «with regular high school diplpma. 

As an ilfustratiort^^f one of^he appcoach^s to EBCE, a student with a 
possible interest in la^^nd justfce may spend 1 t^4 days a week for 1 to 5 
or^so weeks investigating Jhe occasions ina^Vice station, ^nother short 
. period of time in a^istrict attorney '^^ffictfTand perhaps c^noJtfier period of 
time at the city jail. The specific sites and specific lengths lof time (up to 
. 13 wpeks in some cases} are.dii^tly related to the scope and cornpjexity of 
_ the^cademic project th^e student has agreed to complete. In all placements, 
activities "are designed to improve acad&mic skills. and explore the range , 
of experiences in the wfirksite. The students' progress is carefully reviewed 
at the EBCE Center. Designed for all students^.EBCE is now*being field- 
, tested in. oyeV^OO communities involving lOsOOO ^kident§ and 10,000 fe- 
^ SDTirce sites, and has^^ttracted widespread attention as. an'opel^ting example 
of the kind of t>^sitionaMearning.many youth may need. 

OptiDnat educational programs — Because different students leam ^est ^ 
in different ways, research does not attempt tt> sho\\* the<)ne "right" way to ' 
teach chil(Jren. In a number of pities, models of.a parent-choice system* hi^ve * 
been developed that both expand the range of alternative^ available ko 
students and also* allow teachers a degree of freedom and flexibility not 
conmi*6nly found in public schools. For exan^ple, the Southeast Alternative 
Education Program in Minneapolis developed five different jnodel schools 
in ^direct response to parent wishes. At^the eleme'ntar/ level, parents and 
.-children &ave the, choice of a traditional school stressing basic skills, a 
."continuous progress'' school that moves children through a basic curriculum 
on an individualized basis, an open school with learning activities organized 
around fntepest centers, and 'a free' school (K-*r2f^emphasizing Creativity ^ 
and* unrestricted curriculum choice. Alf the secondary level, a' high school 
^and the free school offer asimffar range of choices. • * . 

Compelency-hased ^^jica/fon.— Rubirc demand.for educational account- 
^aoiluy has been increasing in recent years. Much of this'demand has been 
stimulated, by^ the 'fact that some high school students are graduating , 
withouV adequate Vrofidency in basic skills, that is, reading, writing, and 
matheniatics. Another factorj contributing to public interest in this area^ ^ 
has 'l»en the. fact that student scores on several national achievement • 
tests haTeshowii a decline over the past few yeare. . ' » 

One response to this, public demand for accountability '^Hns* been ifie 
devdopmep" oFcompetency^ased ^or peffomrance^rased-cducation; *The-^ 
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purpose of this type of educational program is to identify minimum 
acceptable levels of perfprmance (or competencies*) and to educate the 
student to achieve these levels. Diplomas are then awarded oh the basis 
of demonst^rated cotnpetence. The competencies are often divide^ into two: 
keeping a checkbook and filling out a job application— in short,- being able 
to complete successfully those tasks required in everyday living. 

A 1976 survey conducted by the National Center for Education Statistiqs 
revealed that 28 States and the District of Columbia are planning or 
operating performance-based education pfograms at an elementary and 
secoBdary school level. In addition, at least two State college systems require 
a demonstration of minimum competence in English before a student 
move from the first to the second year oT college. 
This competency-based approach to education, while gaining momentum, 
* is both embr>'onic and controversial. Some research and development is 
being done to establish more "rigorous approaches to identifying and 
validating^ competencies and to refine the means of measuring students' 
abilities so that the final assessment is reliable. Notwit^^t^ding the fact 
that empirical data that would give or dejr^y credence to the competency- 
based 'movement is not yet available*, it appear^hat competency-based 
education could have a significant ir^act on U.S. edu(;atioti in future years. 
jRehding comprehension. — Programs continue to be ^evelofjed withlhe 
purpose of discovering how children read and improving their reading 
abilities. It is generally agreed that the process of fear?iing how to reg^ 
oeoirs in two stages: The first is' primarily concerned with decoding, the 
protess of learning the correspondence b€;tween speech and text; th^ second 
foduses on comprehension, the process of understanding and using what is 
reaa>^ Current reading techniques have emphasized the decoding stage, 
techniques ordinarily taught in grades 1 to 3, although comprehension i^ 
important throughout 'the process of learning to read. -Techniques that\ 
appear to be« effective for jteaching decoding "skills now exist, and others are 
being developed. On the other hand, relatively little is known about^ how 
to teach comprehension. - . 

The issue of comprehension is being addressed through basic research 
on information processlng."T?his term covers the efforts of many scientists 
who previously have not dealt with education, but who have developed 
ways of exploring the comprehension problem,. This new interdisciplinary 
approach supports our understanding of how peojile acquire, store, process, 
•and produce infomjation. It draws on the work of scientists in various fields. * 
For example, linguists are providing insights, into syntactic^ semantic, and 
'text structures. Anthropologists are studying the ways in which different 
cultures organize and classify inforination. P^ychplogtsts are doing detailed 
analykes^of the processes involved in comprehending text, including 
recognizing connections between staiements, drawing, simple inferences, 
and relating text to past knowledge. Applied psychologists ^nd reading 
specialfstfiQ^are working on- strategies for attacking and-, comprehending 
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different kinds of materials, on using structured questions for setting up 
expectations about the material to be comprehended, and on approaches ^ ^ 
to making materials more comprehensible. Instructional techniques and ; I 
•materials derived from the information processing approach frequently 
agree with the intuitions of successful teachers. This Congruence bet ween 
. theory and experience creates a situation in which there is confidence that 
^this line of research will have important long-range eflfects. 
\fissemination and use of educational R&D. -Cmrently, there is a seriou^ 
lack df.conslstent and systematic sharing and use by schools of information 
- and products derived from -educational R&D. In recognition of ; this 
condition, th^'Office of Education and the National Institute of Education 
have each devdoped programs designed to increase access to and use by 
schools of R&D~re5ults. In addition. State education *&gencies have begun 
to move more and mdre into a service role with respect to their client schools. 
This additional focus Is, cleariy suted in the 1976 Interstate Project on 
Dissemination which was adopted by the Conference of Chief State School 

Officers. . *- ^ . • ' ' 

- * -V 

" ' NOTES 
^The Status of Educate Research and^Hevelopment in the United States, 19J6 

I)a<flteoit. Washington, D.a: National Institute^^^ - 
» Mason, Ward S., and Bruce Craig. Federal Supj^t for 'Education Research and ^ 

Related Activities, FY 1975-77. Preliminary Report. ^Washington, D.C.: National 

Institute of Education, 1976. 
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.AN OVERVIEW 

Education was thc^ primary bcoi'pation of 63.6 million Americans in 
fall 1975. Included iJi this total were almost 60.2 'million students, nearly 
3»2 million teachers, and about 3S0,000 superintendents, prifitipals, super- 
visors, and other instructional staff h^embers. This means that, in a Ration, 
of 214 million people, nearly 3 out of eVeiy 10 persons were directly involve^ 
in the educational process. It is not son>rising, therefore, that so much- 
jjubUc attentioif*ts focused on scJ^ools*anascolleges and that a substantial 
portion of national resources is being allocaWi to this vital enterprise. Jn* 
created support for education m recent yeans h^ come from Federal, State, 
and local governments, as well as from a variety\pf private sources* Total 
expenditures of educational institutions amoimt^d to approximately $120 
biUiorf during the school year 1975-76. The materiaKthat follows presents 
more detailed information on the status and progress of educatidn in the • 
JJnited States. * - , , \ . 



ENROLLMENT 

'Total Enrollment in Regular edufc^tional programs from kindergarten 
through graduate school increased-for 27, consecutive years, reaching 59.8 
million in fall 1971. Subsequently^ although there were small annual de- 
creases at the elementary school (grades IS) level, high school (grades 
9-12) and college cnrollmentsucontinued to rise, 59 that in fall 1975 total 
enrollment, reaped an all-timq, high of 60.2 inillion students. , 

Between fall 1974 and fall 1975, enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade 8 decreased from 35»0 to 34.6 million, or slightly more than 1 pJsrcent; 
civollment in grades 9 through 12 increased from 15.6 to 45.8 million, or 
about 1 percent; and degree<redit enrolhnent in higher education institu- 
tions rose from 9.0 to 9.7 million, or nearly 8 percent. Additional informa-* 
tion dn enrollment by leveF for public and noijpublic schools may be found 
in table 1. 

Further increases are not anticipated at two of the three levels of 
education in the immediate future. Reflecting the fact that there will be 

- , V ... . ' ■- .25. 



fewer children>44o 13 years of age than in the recent past, ekmei)tary school' 
empllment beganSo drop in fallfl970 and is ex pect ed t o decrease for the - / 
next several years. High school enrollment also is. expected to Jhow small 
annual reductions for a number of years after reaching a high of X5.5 million 
in fall 1976. Enrollment in colleges and universities, however, is likely to 
continue to increase through the early 1980's. ^ . 

Since the end of World War II a^ dominant trend in this country has 
been ^for more persons to enter the educational system^ at an earlier age 
and to remain in school for a longer period of time than their {predecessors. 
This trend is -illustrated most dramatically by a comparison of ^the latest 
available data' on th6 percentage of 5-year-olds enrolled in school with the' • 
comparable percentages one and two decades earlier (table 2) .^More than 
87 percent of the 5-year-olds were enrolled in school in fall 1975 as compared 
' with 70 percent in 1965 and 58 percent in 1955. Enrollment percentages 
for persons in their middle and late teens, while down slightly from the ^ 
peaks' they attained around >968, were, substantially higher in^ 1975" than ' ^ 
in 1955 and somewhat higher than they'were in \9£5. 

able 3 provides evidence of the long-term growth of high school educa- 
►tibingfa^es-^^ United States. From 1890 to 1975, while the 

p^jpulatiorf 14 to 17 years 'of age little more than tripled, enrollment .in 
grades 9 through 12 increased 44 times; from 360,000 to'15.8^million. In 
1890, only about 1 person in* 15'in the 14 to 17 age group was enrolled - 
in s^iool ; in 1975, the figure was more than 9 out of 1(J. ,i . 
. Over the pa^t two decades college enrollment in this country haa nearly ' 
quadrupled. Part of the increase may be accounted for by.the faCt that there 
are more young people of college age. Table 4 indicates, however,nhat;, there 
is another important factor that has contributed to increaseH^coUege at- 
Tendance, the proportion of young people attending college has risen from 
about one-seventh in the eariy 1950's to more than one-third today. 

For half a century the Federal Govemmfent has assisted State and local 
gov'emmenb in providing vocational education programs. In recent years/ 
a^ variety of new programs has been added to the. traditional classes in 
. agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry, and tlie number q{ 
participants ha5 increased at a rapid rate. Approximately 15.5 'million stu- 
dents were enrolled in federally aided vocational cla&es in 1975 *( table 5). 

• , TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

« 

The teaching staff in American schools andqoUeges'gr^w rapidly during* ^ 
the 19aa>, keeping pace with and frequently exceeding the rise in enroll- 
ments. The growth Vate has been more modest for 'the pait several years. 
Between fall 1974 an^ 1975, 4:he number of elementary schfytA teachers 
increased by about 1 ^rcent and the secondary school teachers by 2 percent. 
The increlise at the coUege'level is estimated at ftearly g percentXtable 6). 

26 . * ^ * * . " , 
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-js^T^^ ^^^^ number ^publio'elemefitary and second- 

ary schoof teaph^^to grow at d somewhat faster rate than school enrollment. 
Consequently, the\ has been a slight decline in the past few years in^e 
number of pupils peKaeacher. As table 7 -indicates there were 20.4/fjdpiis" 
per teacher in public\;hools in 1975 »as compared with 22.3 jjupils for 
each teacher 5 years earlieX " ' . 

SCHOOLS ^NksCHOOh DISTRICTS 

There were approximately 16,40)3slocal schopl' districts in the United 
S|ates in fall 1975, a new jow and abo^^l,600 less than in 1970 (table 7). 
The number of school^ districts is graduallWing reduced through a process 
of reorganization and consolidation at locaNor State initiative. 

'The number of public* elementary. schools\ also declining over time'. 
This trend reflects school consolidations and,* in n^ny instances, the closing 
of small' rural Schools as the^ Nation's pop ulatioii became increasingly 
concentjfated jn urban areas and family size decreas^. In 1974-75 the 
public schgol system included 61,1300 elementary schoolsN23,800 secondary 
schools, and 1,900 combined elementary-secondary schools\organized and 
adnunistered as a single unit) . 




HIQH SCHOOD AND COLI^EGE GRADUATES 

'More than 3.1 million persons graduated' from secondary Schc^ 
ivompleted grad& 12) in 1975, and IJ^jmillion received earned degrees^ 
from American colleges and juniversiti^. Included in the d^rees conferred 
were 979;D0D bachelor's and first professional degrees, 292,000 master's 
degrees, and 34,000 doctorates. Over the past 15 years, the annual number 
°^<^^^cKool graduates has increased by twc>-thirds, the number of 
baclj^r's and firs?professional degrees has risen by t\Vo and one-half times, 
_and the numb'er of ad^nced degrees has nearly quadrupled (tables 8 and 
9) . These high growth rates reflect the rise in the number of young people* 
of high ichool and college age and also a substantial increase in Jthe 
proportion.completing each fevel 6f education. . 

Data -on feamed degrees co nfen^d by major field of study in the year 
Ipnding in June 1975 are shown in table l^At the bachelor's jevfel more 
'degrees- were conferred in ejducation, social scienc^, .and business and 
management than in any other field. The. traditional fields of law, health 
professions, and theology were the leaders at the firstlpfofessional level. 
The leaduig fields in terms of the number of. master's degrees conferred 
.wef^ducation, Vusiness and management, and social sciences. Mcfre tl]an 
3,000 doctor*s degree were conferred in each of five fields: education, social 
sciences, physical sciences, biological sciences, and engineenng.' 



. ' SCHOOL RETENTION RATES 
AND EDUCATIQNAL ATTAINMENT . 

Table 11 shows the increase ih school r^tentiin.jatls from thfe-fifth.-grade 
through college entrance since the earfy -1930's. During this penod the 
proportion of fifth graders who went on to graduate^rora secondary school 
increased fmm- about 3^ to nearly 75 percent. In other words, the rate 
of'graduation for this/group is now about two and. one-half times that 
•whicTi pre^?ailed in 193)2. The increase in college attendartce is e%;en more 
striking: approxinj»W45 percent of our young people now enter college, 
compared with 12 percent in 1932. . . ■ .i 

Since 1940 the U.S. Bureau of the Census has collected statistics on the 
educational attainment, of the population in this country. Table 12, which 
is derivk from Census publications, compares the educational attainpient 
of the population 25 to 29 years of age with that of the total population 
25 yean of age and over. The fonner group, i^^ March 1976 had completed 
one-half year of school more than the total a^ult population. Nearly 85 
percent of the 25 to 29 age group reported that they had completed the , 
equivalent of secondary school education, as compared with 64 percent of 
all adults. Almost 24 percent 'of the ^otmg adults identified themselves 
as college graduates, w^ile fewer than 15 percent of all adults had completed 
4 of more years of college. ' * 

Only one percent of the persons 14 years of age artd over were-illiterate ; 
in 1969 (table 13). This illiteracy rate may be compared with that of 2.2 
.percent in 1959, 4.3 percent in 1930, and 10.7 percent in»1900. Thus th'e 
- 20th century has seen a ^teady reduction in the percentage of persons in the 

United States who are unable to read and w^rite. 



•j. . , INCOME ^ ; 

Nublic elementary.and secondary schools in the .Unite'd States derive 
virtually all their revenue from various governmental sources. Income from 
other sources, such as gifts and fees, amounts to less than one-half of one 

•percent of the t'otal revenue receipts. Local governments contribute more 
than any.other-source, but.in recent years the proportions from Federal 
and State Governments have been increa.sing. In, school year 1975-7b an 
estimated 48 percent of the revenue receipts of public schools came from 
local sources, 44 pereent fronj State governments, apd 8 percent from 
• the Federal Government -ftable 14) . The federal contribution between 

'1963-64 and 1975-76 rose from" $897, million to about $0.3 billion, or 
from 4.4 percenU^.O percent of thi! total amounts. 

. /Although State -and local governments have primary responsifeilitrior 
public education in the United States, the Federal Gpyemm-eht for many 
years has maintained an .active interest in the-e'ducational process. In 
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recent years an increasing amount of Federal support for all levels o! 
education has been provided through a variety of programs ^dnyinistered 
«by a number of Govemmeat agencies.. It is estimated that Federal grants 
reached an all-time high o\ $19»7 billion during the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1 976. Table' 15 presents a summary^of^Federal fund's for eduj^^joiC" 
training, and related activities for fiscal years 1975 and 1976r'' 

. • . A' " 

EXPENDITURES ' - 

Expenditures for public elementary an^ secondary schools in the tfnit^ 
Staites during school year 1975-76 are estirtiated at ^67 J billion (table 16). 
This represented an increase of neariy IS^ercent over the $57.0 billion 
expended 2 years earlier. Per-pupil expenditures have also risen' rapidly 
in , recent years. The current expenditure p>er pupil in avemge daily 
attendance in 19^76 was nearly ;$ 1,400, the total expenditure, 
intluding*current expenditure, capital outlay, arid interest on school debt, 
approached $1,600 per'pujjil. \ 

- Table 17 compares total expenditures for publisvand private education 
at all levels (elementary, secondary; and higher e<}ucation) with the gross 
national product over the pasb ^alf century. Educ;^Wal . expenditures 
are estimated ati$120 billion during school year 1975-76^ a^Kamount equal 
to 7.9 percent of the gross national product. In relation to thq gtvMs national 
product, expenditures today are-more than four times as great as they were 
during the middle 1940's. \^ \ ' \^ 

Expenditures for vocational education from Federal, Stated and lob^l 
funds are shown in table '18. In 1975 the Federal^Govemment^contributec 
13 percent of the money, an^ the remaining 87 percent came from, State and 
local sources.' A major goal of American education at t^e presen^ time is 
♦'^ train young people for useful careers. The increased emphasis on education 
*"^^Ncareer is reflected in the sevenfold rise in outlays for ^vocational 
educaoon over the past-decade, Sn many respects vocational education 
taken as^^whble is the fairest growing segment of the American educational 
system. \ x 




' T»W«1 -enroUmtnt th tdueation*! imiuutton*. by level of .miruct.on *o<t by tvp« . • 

of control" Un4t«d St*t«, f*n 1974 «nd f«lt V975 

^ ♦ V (In tT^ouiantitl » "* 

, , • ? Uvd of .mtrue..onon.n^pect control 1^'-* '^^^ 

V - - , / ^ I 

^ M . , 

f V ~ ^ ' i &9677 60,169 

Tot*r«l«menta»v $*c*H»arv. 3m< hio»>«' «Juc3lion > _ • _ _ ^- 

f 52 132 * 52 504 

Public . * , \ * , . 7 54^ 7 666 

Nonpublic ^ \ ' f. ' ? _ . _ --=^ 

* - . . t\i t>0,654 50 438 ♦ 

KimJkf93»teo-9^3<J«'12<regu4iK,»«A^«h«r schools L ' _ 
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Ottj«' public JChool* t ' ^ - ' \ \ 60 60 ^ 

Oth«r nonjiSblic $tryx>»l " \^ * ^ . — - - ■ 

^ — 2 35 020 34 645', ' 

K*(vk'<K«'««nr*<le S IrequJif and o»h«r scnooli) ^ - — 
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^^ReouTA^ public schooli - \ . 3 goO 3,900 

R«9ul4i<v5npuW«c school* ^ — - ,7^ < 1 J5 

Other puNt.c schoolJ ^ 2J) 

Other non<y}v)ic school* f - - 

■» 4 I / lfj633 15 794 

Gr«Jrt"$-12 ♦»e9ol*<«»tlother «:hoM*) » \ \ — " . ^ 

^ ^ 14 13? 14294 

Re^jula^ pubtic ttnoorj * » ^ , 4qq 

Regular nof^pul)l>c Khod4$ * ' 66 « 65 ~ 

Othrf fHjWiC ichools . 2^ 35 

Other nonpublic «hoo»s ^V-'* - 

' K.9her education Uotol .i*0t<^«3't «ifo!!a>«nt m ua^vef *.t.<.* college* P'O^jj^ool «hoo>^ ^ ^ ^ 

wache'* co<I«^*, ar^ct Hinior college*} - „ ^ _ 

* - 6 838 7 426 

Pu6l»c ^ . # - 2 185 . 2i06 

«, Nonpublic * ' ■ - *. 

^ '*834 , 8 468 

^ UntJernr^^iMt* , % ' , ,gg 1 263 - 

^ Gfartuate - . ^ * , , 

^yvitiWfV P0*ft*0rt other r^l.,* Tn*UtUl.on* ^ , CV'dinar.W .tl^itib'e to.vard * b*chclor » degfe* There 

* vver.apDr0..r^*t..y ^,200b00oMh«*V^ond«re*cr«ht*t*.<WrT,*,nUM 1974^^^ _ , ^ 

* (r>clodO* *tuder>l* work.na tOvv*rO f,f*t profe**.or»M <!*<>•*«* *tiCti ** M O P O S tl, » aP.J W t> . , 

N^TC. F*U.r.roUm»r>, .*u*J.lly S-.H*' t*^*" ^'^OO. V*r .nronrr.en, tiSo'^-h-.h ,r,.,.d.* *«ud?r>,* 

who •ofOll « .r>v t..t>e (Jurlngihe vwr ee.*ui« ol ro^r>d.r>9 .rt.t*.I* r,ot *d'J .0 total* 

SOURCES' OS Cwrtment Ot ♦^e^'.h t.1uc*t,O0 ar^d W^.«a<e Nat.O-..t C«r>,er for C.i.<at.orx «,a.^*.,C* S^,^5f/0 Pu^^^^^ 
Si«i>*i«ct ^ 
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T«bi« S.'Enrotlmtnt »n 9faclet9-12 m publtc and nonpubttc ichooh 

popuUiK>n]4-17Y««rtofa9* UmiedSuie^ 188990lofaH 197S 
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18991000 
1909 10 
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1929 30 
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, 1941 4^ ^ 

1943:43"^ 

1945^ 
1947^ 

1949 50 
195t 52 
1953 54 
1955 56 
1957 58 

1959-60 
1961-62 
F^l 1963 
Fall 1965 
Fa» 1969 

Fall 1971 
F^»l 1973 
Fan 1976^ 



All 4choo»$ Public school* 

f 



359.949 
699,403 
1.115398 
2.5O0 176 
4,804,255 

.7.12^J.009 
6 933 765 
6 030 617 
6 237 133 
6,305,168 

6,453 009 

6 596 351 

7 1081973 
7.774,975 
8.869 186 

9.599,8^0 
10.768 972 
12.256 496 
13,020,823 
14,418 301 
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84 4 
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1,319,960 


1 3,492 000 
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1,363,015 
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92 1 
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pQpul*t»on NumbtT enrotlVd 

• t8-24^e«f»^ 6nfo<fment per lOOpe'Sont 
18-24 yeaf» of age 



24 ve«i 



1950 

T951 . 
M1952 
^^1953 

1954 

1955 . 
1956 
> 1957 

idsa 

1950 . 

1960 
19ei 
1962 — 
1963 
1964 . 



'16.076,000 \2.286 500 
15.781,000 ?:tJ37,l09< ' 
15.473.000\ 2,139.156 
15.356.000' -. 2,235X7 
15,103.000 *2,452.46k^ 



14.968.000 
14.980.000 
15.095,000 
. 15,307 000 



2^60.429 
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15677.000 • 3,377 J73 

16 128,000 3.582*^26 

''.0?1<000. _3^860,643 
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18.268.000 4.494.626 

18.783.000 4.950.173 
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^9 5 
20^ 
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1 




3 


4 


1965 

'If 1 
1967 \ 

1968 

1969 

« 


20 293 000 

21 376 000 
. 22 327 000 

22 883 000 
23.723 000 


, 5.526.325 
: 5 928 000 
• 6406 000 
6928.115 
7.484 073 


27 2 

27 7 

28 7 
30 3 
31^ 


1970 
197) 

1973 > 
1974 


24,687.000 
25 ^79,000 
25 913.000 
26,397 000 
26,915 000 


7 920 149 

8 116.103 
8 265.057 
8.518 150 
9,0,23,446 


32 1 
31 5 

31 9 ' 
' 32 3 

33 5 


1975 


27 623 000 


9 731 431 


35 2 

0 



* ThM« Our*«u Of th« C.ni«t Mtim«t«S »tl «t of Juty J 
precedtnfl th« op^«r»9 of th. .cM.mic year Th.y .nciu^ie 
^ Armed f qfcet ovMmm. 
' Ectunated 



SOURCES (1) US 0.p.r,^.n, of He.Uh Ed.C.t.on 

Emolirni-nt ,n H.9h^duc^n. (2) US Oep*r,m.n, of 
Comm.rce 8«re«y/Sf The Census Currtnt PopuUvon Repont. 
Se<.efP25 Nos^n. 519, and6M 




1946 
1948 
1950 
1952 
1954 

1956 
1958 
1960 
1962 
V1964 



1975 



3.413.159 785,599 257,025 1,486 816 

3 629,339 775.892 282,558 1 559 822 
3.768,149 796.737 303.784 1 588; 109 .^.^^ ^ 

4 072.677 822.664 321,065 1.725.660 1.005.383 48 985 
4.566.390 860j$05 334,126 2.022.138 1.069,274 59^006 

6.O70.059 907,354 420,426 1 897.670 1.269.05V 83 677 

7.533.936 851 158 574.785 2.283.338 1 628 542 140*987 

a.793.960 852,983 529 365 2.570.410 1,906 133 198*044 

11 710,767 896,460 640 423' 3,445 698 2 397.%8 336*652 

13.794,512 976,319 832 905 3 702,684 2,824,317 504,913 

15.485,828 1,012^95 873,224 3 746,540 3,016509 616 638 447.336 2.951,065 2.821,921 
I WelVi 



253.838 1^238043 

269,832 1.735,997 49.297 

271.730 e 111,160 354.135 

337,069 2.351.878 1,304.619 

392.887 2.757.464 1.803.023 



37 



33 



.V 



t/blt 6 -6»tim*ied oumb«r of cUj$»90m MKhw » m t1tm*nt*fY *nd tecood»rv »chool$. *nd 
towl inttruciionil »t*H fof »«t»d»ni coort« m injutuHons of higher ♦ducwion 
United St*te4. f*ll tW4 and f«ll 1975' 

(FuU-Time and pari t»m« itatfl^ers and staff] 



/ Level of instfyci»on and ivpe of control 



Total «»^wnta^.-$eco'^»v. hight* tdocation 



PtJbiic 



€f*it>entarv >ftd sccdr^ly crasvoom t^schtrs in regular arKi oth'er sct^ooU 

Pubii<? 
Nonpubfic 



El«it>ent/rv clitti'oom teachtf* "K^egular jnd other pools' 

Seco/dafv cta*>room ie»c«ers <n rcsola' and)Hl>C' «hooi»* 
/ " • 

NonpuC>lic 



Hraher eduuiion u 
/ Public 



ion inst'tjctiondl^taft <or resident coyrifS 



Vm«th«» 9rad»» 7 8 •r* coun" 

; ' Ttw <<«ort» .ocJutf* element*' V jecor^diry ci»»»f oom i, 
f Fecl«r*» KhooU *af lrvd.»nj, ted«f*Hv op«r«ted school on 
' «xc»pt*or>j>Ch»tdrtg_ffli_197<l «r>rt-ir~' ' 

-rTtlry icbOO»» 4 000 in public *rMj 3 OGO m rvonpubltc «i 
• ^rwlud« fuf» i»me *nd p»ri ttm* «*ff with r*nk of in«rvj 
n r«»id«ni coufM^ 




622 000 



449.000 
173,000 



484 000 
186 .000 



Ijlnd lor tnstttutionjof higher educ*t.on m 1074 «nO t075 



,rf»f V' dwnm on\ht «»uctur« o» th« loc*l »choot »v»tefTi, 
«;h€rs vn^*$ul#r publl^f>d nonpobtic ichOOU other »thool» *^ct\^< 



po»i» K.broll«g.*ie d*pi^rnervt » Of cone<J*» *nd rtvder>i.»» «choo»» <0. 
hiMCtm* tre e»t.fT>*ied\» 12 000 in pub».c ar^d 2 000 .n nonpubU' 




hbr# 7 ^tlectrd tuutltcs (or pubrie «t«mtni*ry «nd wcondary 
United St«iet. fall 1970 «nd Ull 1975' 

. ^ 



Local KhojJ {fittrictt > 

Toijl f * * . 41 ' 

Number i^Khooti' ' 

^er^nury only O 
Secwdjfy only 

Co^»p«j elemenury and »*cond*f y 
Enrol K>en| 

l^conttjry * 
P«C^nl of lojal erwoJIrnenj in elementary school i 
*Pe<y|f»t of lowl enrolfmem ir» secondary schools 
C^woom teachers 
S ToWl hf\ tirrie and part, iime 
Elementjfy schools ' 
j«S«con<tjry schools * 

M»tctrtx of total leochers in elemenjiry schools 
Percent of toul teacheri m secondary schools 
Pup»l-te*chef rttio 
All schools " 
EterTkeni^ schools 
Secondary schools 
Public hi<jh school gradoajes' 

Total gradwjfies ofj>aM*jfday schoolVfOSwms^ 

GimT*^ ^ . ' 

Other programs 

Hiqh school e<tuivalencv certificates • 

' Wh«t»>«r grades 7 and 8 counted as elemenxarv ' 
0»t* for orev«Ou» school year 
£{t>mat«d, 

lOU'nCE u S 0«Dartrt>«n» of >1eaith Education *r>d Weitar. N.t.o 
tltmenwy ind Secondify Oiy Schools, F*ft 1970 arxj t975 




72 3 
24 3 
19 8 

2-688 633 
1 285,5 f 8 
I 303 121 
36,585 
141 793 



20 4 
' 21 7 



2 823,023 
1 389 353 
' 1,433,670 
36 392 
>225 585 



9V 
8 t> 

JOO 
■05 

591 



secondary' deoends or, the structure o» the io<ai ichooi syste^ 



^al Center for 6du<at.of\ Statistics SuinVcx of Pybfic 




T»bf« « -Number of h»flh iKhool graduates eomp#r*d with popul|^>on 17 ye«r« or*ge 
\)nit»dStatw. 1869 70 to 1974 75 



High schOOt j%doate«* 



1 7 vt»f » <S«' 



8l'5,000 
' ^ W6.<126 
259,177 

1 489,146 S 
• 1.786 240 

: 1,855.173 

2 295 822 

2 403 074 ^ 

574 
2 4J0 339 
2M 738 
2 202 92^ 
2 034,450 
2 040 800 

2 128 600 
2,270 000 

, 2,324 000 " 
2,862,005 

? 768 000 
3,001 000 
3,515 000" 
3,52 VOQO • 
3,825 343 

3 957 000 

4 096 000 • 
4 210 000 



' Irony But f^fO*4t\« C^i>ji 



Numlwf 9f*Juated 
p«r I00pe4ons 
1 7 vea»» ot 398 



160QP 
23,fiJ4 
43 731 
94,883 
166 429 
311,266 
666,904 
1 2^1.475 
1 242 375 
1 019,?;>3 
1 0i!b033 
1 189 900 

l.lX^ 700 
1 196,&^ 
1.276,^00 
1 414,800 
• 1,505 900 
^^,864 000 

1*925,000 
2,290 000 
2.632 000 
^ 2 70?W0 
2,896 000 
3 006 000 

3 077 000 
3,140 000 







6/k 








7 064 


8,936 • 


20 


10 605 


13,029 


2.5,. « 


18 549 


25 18> 


35 


38,0?75 


56 808 


62' 


63 676 


92 753 


88 


123 684 


187*82 


16 8 


300 376 


366 028 


290 


578 718 


642,757 ' 


50 8 


576 71 7 


&65 658 


51 3 ' 


4?3^71 - 


595 20? 


42 3 


466 026 


613 107 


47 9 


56? 863 




54 0 


57X1 700 


629 000 


590 


569^00 


* 627 300 


•58 6 


612600 


663,600 


600 


679 500 


735 300 


62 3 


725 bOO 


780,400 


648 


898^000 


' 966 000 


65 1 


941 000 


. 984 000 


^9 5 


1 121 000 


1 r69oqp 


76 3- ^ 


1,308 000 


1 324 000 


74 9 . 


1 341 000 


1 3€l,000 


76 7 


1 433 000 


. 1 463 000 


75 7, 


1 ,490 000 


1 516000 


» 760 


1 ^13000 


' 1 564 OOo' , 


75 1 


1,541 000 


1 599 000 . 


7416 ^ 



S^ms. Staostics of Public 
Schools, uopuWi»h«d cUv 



O 36 . 

ERIC- — 



AO 



S(hic«TR>n'~Ur>it,^Sl4fn. 1869-70 to 19747 



Bachelor's anch 



1869-70 A 
1879^ . 
1889"9<f 

1909:10 . 

1919^20 . 

192940 

1939-40 

1941-«2 

1943-44 

1945-46 
1947 48 
1949 50 
1951 52 
1$S3 54 . 

1955-56 
1957.58 ' 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963^ . 

1965^ 
1967-68 
1969 70 , 
197* 72 

. 1^74^5'^ 



2 


3 




- 










9 372 


9 371 


OX 


• 1 


13.829 


12,896 379 > 


V 54 


16.703 


. 15,539" 1 015 


X 149 




27 410 


1,583 




39,755 


37,199 


2,113 


^^3 


53.516 


48 622 


4 279 


61^ 


139,752 


122,484 


14 969 


2 299 


216,521 


186 500 


'26,731 


3,290 




1^5 346 


24.648 


3,497 


141,582 


125 863 


13S14 


2 305 


157,349 


136,174 


19 209 


1 966 


3l7 607 


271 019 


42 400 


4 188 


496 661 


432,058 


58 183 


6,420 


401 203 


329 986 


63,534 


7.683 


356 608 


, 290 825 


56 788 


8 995 


376 973 


308 812 


59 258 


8.903 


436 979 


362 554 


65 487 


8 938 


476,704 


' 392 440 


74435 


9 829 


514 323 


417-846 


84.855 


f\ .62 2 


614 194 


498.654 


. 101 050 


14,490 


709,832 • 


551,040 


140 555 , 


T8 237 


866,548 


\ 666 710 


176 749 


23.089 


,065,391 


827 234 


208,291 


29 866 


,21 5.680 


930.684 


251 633 


33,363 


.310,441 


999,592 


277 033 


. 33 816 


305,382 


9*78 849 


■292 450 


34 083 



Q#gmo»n3^ t96S-66 if>c(v4jet«H matter's decreet 
NOTE - Begtnnin^ it* 1959 60 tnciode* At*»k* *oc! m»v**i 

SOUAC£S \J,S 0*pJ»tmer»t ot H«*lth eOocjtton mrfis Welfare •M*t.onji C*niet 
€<fuC0VOn in the Un'tc4Sttt9y Barqed Degree Confcrt€<i »f>d wnpubtitheo 



E-d^t4ti9g St4t<ft'cf B'tnnfH Survey of 




Tabl« 10 -C«rn«d d«vt«« conftrrcd by tnititutioni of hi^htr education, by f>eid of study 
andbyt«vtt UmtedSbtts, 1979 75 



Earned (l*Qfwl coft^e'ced 



Field of study 



» AH ftetdv 
1 

A9ficuUure and nature) tttOurces 
Architecture and env»rorutteniiil des»Qn 
Area studies 

6iOiOOtC4M KteiKCt 

Business ond'nrwnagemertt 

4 

Corhmuntcations 

Compu ter a Al » fi tormoT i on K«encei > 

EducotJOT)' 

Engineering 

Fine and »(>pli«<lans 



Foreign langu^Oes . v'» . . 

Health professions 

Home economics . 

taw 

Utters^ 

l-rfjrarv $c»ence ^' 
k^^^^n^tiCt ' . 
Mititary sciences 
Physical sciences 
PrychoJogv , • 

Publ»c affairs jnd services 
Social soences 
Theology 

inierdisCipliD^rv and other fi«!ds 



Bachelof's 
degrees 
(requiring 4 or 
6 years) 

# " ' '.. 

922.933 - 

8 226 
^ 3.035 
5t 75y 
133,822 

19 248 

6 033 
166 969 
46 852 
40 782 

17606 

49 096 
16 772 

436 
57 577 

\ 069 
18 18t 
340 
20,778 

50 988 

23 160 
135674 
4809 
28?J7 



First professionjf Doctor $ degree) 

degrees (re<4utring Master s degrees (Ph 0 6d 0^ 

jiWjst 6 years) etc \ 

3-4 5 

55^16 



20 443 
29 3 




5,095 
1,082 



292 450 


34 083 


3 067 


d91 


2 938 


69 


1.134 


f65 


6.550 


3 384 


36 364 


1 Oil 


2 794 


• 

165 


2 299 


213 


1 19 778- 




tb 348 


3 108 


^ 8 362 


649 


3 80? 


15' 


10,692 


618 


1 901 


156 


1.245 


21 


tt,861 


2 498 


8 091 


56 


A 32/ 


9/5 


5807 


3.626 


7,066 


2.442 


15 299 


285 


16 924 


4.209 


3 228 ' 


872 


3 568 


270 



' tnctudCS fen^f^* English tngltvh HTerjturtf COf pJfJTtv* literjtyre 
Crrativs vvrftog, T««cnin9 of E ngfis^ils « foreioa |«^<3g« Phitosophy 
. _ _ ^f^MCd^th ttJucatto"^^^ Wetfa'e^ N*ttor 



II C*n[*. tor EOiJ 



tK» £jinoU Oir<frers Coo Ut red 



38f' 



eric; 





Tabk 11.->Ettim«ted rtttntion i*;at,' Sth s?sd« throujh coUc^t •ntf*nc«. »n pufilic •nd nonpublic Khooh 
* UnttfdSttttt, 1924-32 to 1967-75 * 



School ye«r pup<tr emtf ed 



Rtttntion p«r 1,000 pMp<(* who entered S^h d(»de • 



High <£f)0Ol 
graduation 



Sth 

* 




Sth 
, grade 


6th 
9rade 


7th 
Srade 


8th 


9th 
9l»d« 


10»h f • 
9f»dej 


tilth 


12th 
grade 


Numbe» 


college 

Year of ,^p<j<nt» 
graduation • 




V — 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

— 


7 i 


8 


9 


10 


11 


' 12 


* * ' ' ' ' 

1924-25 . 


>/— 


1.000 


911 


7SS 


741 


612 


470 1 


— 

J384 * 




344 


- — 
302 


1932 


1 18 


1926-27 . . 


• * * V * ' * 


1.000 


919 


824 


754 


677 * 


552 


453 


400 


333 


1934 


129 


1928-^ . . . 




1.000 


939 


847 


«)5 - 


736 


624! 


498 


432 


378 


1936 


137 


, 1930-31 . ^ 




1.000 


943 


872 


824 


770 


652 


529 


4^ 


417 


'♦938 


148 


' ' 1932.33... 




1.000 


935 


^889 


831 


786 


'664' 


570 


510 


455' 


1940 


160 


1934^5 . - 




1.000 


953 


892^ 


842 


803 


7U' 


610 


512 " 


467 


l3^ 


129 


1936-37 . . 




1.000 


954' 




849 


839 


70:^ 


554 


425 ^ 


393 


1944 


121 


193839, 




1.000 


955 


i^8 


853 


796 


65^ 


532 


444 


4T9 


1946 


(2) 


1940^1 




1.000 


968 


"910 


836 


781 


697 


566 


507 


481 


1948 




1942-43 , 




f.OOO 


954- 


909 


847 


807 


713 


604 


539 


505 


1950 


205 


1944-45 . 




1,000 


952 


















234 


1946-47, 




i!ooo 


954 


945 


919 


872 


775 


641 


583 


563 


1954 


283 


194849 




1.000 


984 


956 


929 


863 


795 


706 


619 


581 


1956 


301 


* 1950-51 




1,000 


981 


968 


921 


886 


809 


709 


632 


582 


1958 


308" 


- 195253 




1.000 


974 


965 


936 


904 


835 


746 


667 


621 


1960 


328 


195«.55 




1,000 


980 


979 


948 


915 


' ^5 


.759 


684 


642 


1962 


343 


>' 1956^57 




1,000 


.985 


984 


948 


930 


871 


790 


728 


676 


1964 


362 


F*»t^958 




1.000 


983 


979 


961 


946 


908 


842 


761 


732 


1966 


c 384 


F|rfl960 




1,000 


980 


973 


967 


952 


913^ 


858 


787 


749 


1§68 


452 


*F»«1962 




1.000 


987 


977 


967 


959 


928 


360 


790 * 


750 


1970 


461 . 


Fain964 




1.000 


988, 


985 


976 


9,5, 


942 


865 


791 


748 


1972 


, 433 ' 


FdU 1966 




1,000 


989 


986 


'985 


985 ' 


1^59 


871 


783 


744 


19>4 


1 '448 


Ml 1967 




i.OQO 


992 


988 


984 


'084 


;956 


870 


775 


74r 


1975 


452 



R«t«s for the Stfi grade througK. htgh school, graduation arc baiad on enroJimentt m lucceswc gradM m wccesstv^ years m pufo4>c 
etementAry and^iecdndary KhooHv^ are adiutted to ifKlude etf imatei^ /or nonoutxk iiehooli Rate* fo* fUtt time college enroll^ 
meni Include full time and part fime (tudentt enrolled m pf ogramt credttabte toward * t>achetor * degr«« ^ J 

' Oau not ava>{aOI«. ' f • i ^ 

^ RevtMd stnce origin eily-pubtiihed .] ^ . ' J * 

NOTE -Begtnmng Mith the ^ats in t^ie 5tb ^ad« in^1958 d<te are 0«ied on felt cnroHrnent and exclude ur>grad^ pupHt. The net 
effect of theie change* t( to rncrease hig^ tchoot gradutt>on and college entrance rate* tlfghtiy ~ ' 

SOURCES US OepartrT>ent of Health/ Education, and Metfare, i4«t)onal Center for Education Statistic* Siennijl Survey of 
£duc4tton ta rA# United Satts. StitistKs of Sute School Systtms. Fali SwntKS of PubfK Eitmenttry and Stcofljii^ 04y SchooJt 
arvJunpiibf idled date* \ t ' 



■A 



•7 



/ 



ERIC 



i3 



39 • 



T*bl« 12.-Levtlot school coinpltt«d by peftons*9e 2$»nd ovtf and 2S to 29. by f<c« United States. 1970 to. 1976 



Percent, by Irvetol school 
compteted 



Race. d^e. »nd date 



Lett than 
5 years of 

e^emen- Jchool 
tary scboo> Of nrwe 



Median [ 

school |! 

Vk!1* 4o.mo.c years M 
^V^**^ y<3MOf COM 11 
cortege P»«ied | 



Peicent. by leve> of scboof 
conr>pleied 



Race, ai|e and ddte 



Lesvthan 
5 yea'S o< 

eiemen ^ 
tary schoo' 



•'^.V"? 4 or more 

school ^^-f;'"* 

or mo#e 



Median 
. schoot 
years 

pleted 



\ 


2 


3 


4 


5 '1 


1 


2 


3 






5 






• 




j 














2& and oye# 










25-1029 












1910' 


23 8* 


13,6 


2 7 


81 j 


1920' 


129 


22 0 


4 


4 5 


0 D 


1920| . 


22 0 


16 4 


33 


f4 ^ 


Aprit 1940 . 


0 4* 


41 2 




64 


10 7 


1930* . ^ 


175 


19 1 


39 


AjHtl 1950 


3i 


bb 7 


^. 


8 1 * 


12 2 


Apfd 1940 . 


136 


24 1 


46 


86 1 


AtK.i 1060 


,» 2 2. 


^ 63 7 




M 8 


12 3 


Apni 1950 . 


10*8 


33 4 


60 


03 


March 1970 




77 8 




17 3 


126 


•Apr.J I960 . ' . 




41 1 


7 7 


10.5 


Ma'cr> 1974 , 


1 1' 


83 4 




22 0 


128 


Mattin 1970 


53 


55 2 


11 C 


122 ; 


March )9?^ 


08 


85 9 




24 6 


129 


. Maith 1974 


4 4 


61 2 


.13 3 


123 














Mifch 1976 




641 ' 


14 ? 


124 


* ^ Black and other racvs 










25 to 29 


• 








i 25^'>(«ov-' 












April 1940 


59 


37 8 


58 


104 , 


' Atv.. 1040 


41 8 


7 7 




1 J 


5 7 


,Apr.i >950 


,4 6 


517 


7 7 


12 1 


Apirt^iiiW ' 
1 April 19G^)>v 


31 4 


-V^l 3 4 




22 


69 


Apri< I960 


2 8 


60 7 


1 J 1 


12 3 


23 5 


21 1 




3 5 


8 2 


March 1970 


1 1 " 


754 


16 4 


126 


MjfCh 1970 


14 ? 


36 1 


- 


6 1 


10 1 


March 1974 


1 2 


81 9 


20 7 


12 8 


March 1974 


1>2 


44 3 




80 


11 1 


f^cch 1976 


0 8 


84 ' 


23 7 


* 12 9 


1 Marcn 1976 


lU / 


'» 47 8 




9 6 


1 1 6 










m 










Wh.ie 










25 to 29 






















, 1920' 


44 6 


63 




t 2" 


^54 


25 and over 










AoT'i 194a 


26 7 


12 1 




1 6 


7 1 


Aprtt 1940 


109 


26 1 


49 


87 


j Apfii 1960 


154 


2a 4 




28 


8 ; 


Apr>) 1950 


87 # 


35 5 


64 


9 7 '. 


i Apnf r960. 


7 2 


^ 38 6 




54 


108 


Atxr} 1960 


67 


43 & 


81 


\oj& : 


] M3rcr> 1970 


22 


f^4 




100 


12 2 


March 1970 


42 


57 4 


HQ 


122 


1 .Mdrcri19?4 


1 8 


71 3 




11 0 


12 5 


March 1974 


35 


63 3 


ua 


124 


1 M3rcl»1976 


• 09 


76 1 




17 5 


126 


March 1976 


30 . 


661 


154 


124 ^ 
















on fAiroivct'Ori 


of 1040 




\i»X» on 


su^ Rcr 5 us 










'of th» 



•duCCttOfl t>y «g« 

NOTE -Pr»or tO datj cxctude AI<sKa and Hawjti Uaia lor 

1974 tna 1976.*'«,fOf th« nonmstHuKOn*! population. 



Cervjos I960 Census of Population Vol J, fi'i » Current 
Populatton fteports^ S«'ies f 20 S«r>«s P \9 No 4 >*nd 1060 
C*nius Wor>o9'»ph BducMion of the AmeriMfi PopuUtwn t>\ 



Table 13.-P*rccni of illiteracy m th* population United States, 1870 (o 1969 



1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 





Perceoi illiterate.** 






2 






200 


1930 




J7 0 


1940 




133 


1947 




10 7 


1952 




7 7 


19^9 




60 


1969 



Percent iliiteraTv 
2 



* |{hl«rKv i» (^•^r^•0 «» th« inabii'tvto f«aa o' ovrn« a irmple 
m*«Mg« either »o tr>g(n*> Of In any Other Ianq\ii9«, ^ 
' P«rc*rn*9«f r»rtr to the poiuiatior^ 10 v*'! oW aifd ov«' Iro^fi 
1870 to 1940 »rtfi To the popuUtkort )4 ycari otd <r^d Ovi^r from 
1947 to 196$> 




th* CenSiit 




^i:kA«44./*4Uv«nu«r»c«ipts o* publtc •t«mtntary and SMOndary school* ffom Ftdetal. Sui*. 
^ and loc4l sourcM Unntd Sutti. I9l9 20 to 197S 76 



School yetr 



Locdl 
medaicy 



AMOUNT 



4-5 

^TJ^^^SANOSOF bOLLARS 
$160 085 
353,670 
684,354 
759 9^3 



$807,561 
1.727^3 
1,636,363 
1.622,281 



I9t9 20 
1929 50 
1939-40 
J"94M2 
1943-44 



lOOO 
100 0 
100 0 
1000 



, 4 
1 8 
1 4 

1 4 



16 9 82 7 

30 3 68 0 

31 5 67 1 
33.0 66 6 
34 7 63 8 

38 9\ 58 3 

39 8 ^. 57 3 
38 6 N 57 8 
37 4 \58 1 




Schooi yea' Tani f«titti\ Slaic 



Local 
(including 
ifttet , 
iTMfdtaje). 

~ 2 ' ' i * 1 _ ^ 

P"6RCENTAG| DISTRIBUTION 
100 0 0 3 16 5 83 2- 



* inctudM • r^lalivtW vrati amovnt from nongovtrnmcrtTai 
sourcet (pif It and tuitton and Transportatton f««« from oattont). 
ThcM sO(irc*« accounted for 04 percent of total r«vanwa 'CCtipTt 
int9G7>68 ' ' 

. * EtTimattd 

NOTE.-e*0*nnU(B vtn t9S9-0O, includes Atatka and Hawaii i 
BacauM ol rOvndirvg. d«taihmay not ado to totals 



SOURCES US 0«p«(>rT>ant of Haalth Education and Waif a*a 
National Can tar for Education Statistic* StsdUtCS of Stite 
y School SYstfms, and StiUVtKt of Pubhc Citmenury »nd 
^Secon</i>y Day SchooH. F»i J97S. , 



Tablt 15.>Fcdaral;^undt fof tducation andlrtUttd activitiet ^beal vear^l975 and 1976 



» . ' Level and type of lyppwi 


1975 
r 


\^ 19/6' 


Percentage 
change, J|75 
to 1976 


1 


^ 2 


,3 


4 


Federal fund* supporting edocation in ed^uciHoo*! institutions 








^Otat grants «nd loans 


SJ 7.589,325,000 


$20,137,337,000 


14 5 

«. 


^ Grants. toUl , 


17,109 675,000 


19.670,065 000 


150 


6len>ef»tafV-«condarY educiti^n » 
Higher education - 

Voc»t«or»al«techfi4Cal simJ contifMjif>9 education 


4 998,056,000 
7,996 305,000 
4,M6 315.000 


5 079.389,000 
^700;094,000 
4 890 582.000 


t 6 
21.3. 
188 « 


LosAt. tot*I (hi^tf education) ^ 


4j(9 650,000 


467,272 000 


'?.6 


Olher F/ederaT funds tor education and related activities 








Toul 


5,783,952 000 


6,48^,7 73,000 


122 



Applied research aod devetopm«nt 

■ School lunch anjf^ilk pfografm 
^'Trainimj 0< Fe«fal personnel 

Libraty »ervicA , 

I nter fv>DOnal4ducafior> 

Olher2 . . 



1,970,056,000 
1,83 1,784,000 
I,014,986.G^ 

727 645,000 
93 474.000 

646,007,000 



2.000401.000 
^,333,118,000 
l.lO8,388/>00 
' 247,508 000 
. 104,507.000 
695 151,000 



1 5 
27 4 

92 

87 
n 5 

76 



* estimated ' " 

4.fiKluda« agrt^vflturet aatantiOn sarvtcf* edu«.ationai taievit^on facilities aducaiian m F^tderai correcttonai inttitut'ont value ot 
au'ptos property trantf erred a^d any additional Federel pfOgrams 

SOURCE US Department of Heaiih .Cdu&ation and WetfA^e National Canter fo« Education Statist/cs Digett ot Edui»Uon 
St*tfSttcs. 1976. , 
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T*bl« 16 •Tf t>l and p«f pupi4 •xpenditurts of public •l»imnt«rv *^ Mcon<Ury tctiood 
Unit*d$Utts. 1919<20to I97S 76 



Expendttu'es for public schools dn thouvands ot doll^s) 



Expefvitture per 
pupti m sverd)^ 
J^Hy attendance 



1919-20 

1929^30 
1939-40 
1949 SO 
1959^60 
1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967-68 
1969 70 
1971-72 
1973 74 
1975 76* 





^Current 


Cufrent 












expentitu»« 


«xpentlitu'« 


^ C>t)<tal , 


lnte'«t 


Tot»l*„ 




for 


to/ other 


Outlay 










tlav Kftoolt 












2 




' 4 


5 


6 


; 




$1^036.151 


S&l,120 ' 


'&3.277 


SI53543 


$18 212 


S64 


$54 


2.316,790 


1.843,552 


9 825 


370 878 


92 536 


108 


8/ 


34 4. 049 


1.941.799 


13,367 


257 974 


130 909 


106 


88 
^ 209 


5,837 643 


4.S87 274 


35.614 


1.014 176 • 


100.578, 


259 


15.613 255 


1 2,329 389 


132,566 


2 661.;86 


489.^14 


472 


375 


18 373 339 


14 729 270 


194 093 


2 862 153 


587 823 


.530 ' 


419 


21,324 993 


17 218446 


427 528 


2-977 976 


701 044 


559 


460 


26,248.026 


21 053280 


648,304 


3,754,862 


791,580 


• 654 


537 


32,977 182 


• 26 8;; 162 


866.419 


4 255 7</l 


977 810 


786 


658 


40.683 428 


34 217 773 


635 803 


^4 659 072 


1 170 782 


955' 


816 


48 050 283 


41 817 782 


* 39&3>9 


4,458 949 


1,378,236 


1 128 


990 


56 970,355 


50.024 638 


^ 453 207 


4,978.976 


1 513 534 


1 364 


1 207 


* 67 102.569 


57 436 029 


1 713 704 


5 9§7 539 


1 970 297 


1 580 


1 388 


«OuC4tiOn turrtmvr schools 


COrrifTKjnttv col 


r9es »oa «om 




ce* i*h«n 





r«port«a) 

* Inctudn current •ip«nditur«» *Of^(J»Vf»cnool» c»<3t'l owtf*v tnd^nteKJt on *chool d«bl 
' lnctud«»o/v Khool •Kp»ndHur«» onlvV^xctyde* Cof'«nt •»p«ndtturr» fo» other p'09T*rt>« 

* eKC»uO« 0*t» »or »<Jult •ducat lorf and <^^lTllTn<plltv coii«<>« 4i 

* EsUmattd 

PjOlTC -Beginning in 1959 60 *ncludM AJ*iK« •n<J >^«w«n 8»c«ut« o* roundrng d«t«il» fT>«v noi «dd t 
SOURCtS U S D»p*Mment o» He«Hh E<Joc«tion •nd W«l»»f«, Nation*! C«nt«r \ot 6dw<.«tton St«ti 
^Syittms, and SwntKi o( Public EftmenUfy *rtd SeconOifv Oay Schoo/t Fsii 75/5 



tn.* Si9t>itKi of SMe School 



Cal^ndac 
y«»f 



Table 17 -G rem nalioiu) product «*Ui«d tb total vKpendiiwm* for education 
Unittd States. 1929 30 to 1975 7$^*^'' » 



GtM% 

national 
product 
(m mitl^onil 



ScnooJ 



Expendiiuys for ^^Wcation 
Ai a 
pefCeT>t of 

natiorv^l 
pfoducfy 



Total lin 
thouwrnh) 



CaUodaf 
^ year 



. Gro»i 
national 
^jodoct 

{>n millions) 



School 
\year 



«pfn<1iture< *of educatron 
At a 



Total (m 
Ihoftiarxls) 



1929 


$103095 


1929-3d 


$3,233,601 


31 


\l953" 


193t 


75.820 


1931 32 


2.966,464' - 


39 1 


V955 


1933 


55,601 


"1933 34 


2 294 896 


4 1 


1957 


1935 


72.247 


1935^36 


2,649,914 


37 


1959 * 


1937 


90.446 


1937 38 


3.014 0/4 


33 


196k 


1939 


90494 


193P40 


3.199,593 




1963\ 


1941 


124.540 


.194M2 


• 3}203,548 


26 


1965 


1943 


191.592 


194344 


3,522,007 


,V8 . 


1967 


1945 


212010 


194546 


4,167597 


20 


1969 


J1947 ^ 


232.757 


^947 48 


6.574;j;9 


28 


1971 


1949^, . 


•258 023^ 


'194950 


795.635 


34 


19?3 


1951 


330.183 


195T«2 


11 312.446 - 


34 » 


J975 















$366 129 1953 54 $13,949,876 

399.266 195556 16,811651 

442.755 1957-58 • 21,119.565 

486 465 195960' 24,722.464 



523,292 
594-738 
688 110 
796 312 



196162 29,366 305- 

106364 ^ 36,010,210 

196566 45,397,713 

l467 68 57 213 374 



935,541 1969 70 ' 70 400 980 

\ 1,063436, 1971 72 - 83220,945 

^ 1 ^nfi 1973 74 98 ^12,847 

1975 76 ^120.100.000 



- 1 306.554 
\1.516 338 

\ 



pefceot o( 

q^oii 
nattonal 
product 
5 

3 8* 

42 
48 
51 

56 
6 1 
66 
72 
75 
78 
75 
79 



' n*Mtwd' 
' CitwalK*' 



llt^ftt of pilbt'C W\ riO 

d^^* or)9<\iry p4jr>liLth«d 
it«*\ 



lor^oubtvc tehooft ai *M 
and htgher) 



f40TE -'B»g»»»nJnj Aith 1959 60 *thool v«*r 
aod Hawaii 



ud«i AlMk* 



;^OiJ«C£S* \\\ \jS D*P»rtfti»nt o» H«alih FducatTon *nd 
Mctfart NaiionVl Cfntcr 'or CducJit'On St^>ttics StStiKtCs' of 
Ststf School Sytttfns, fin<tncuf, StJtnVct Tif tnUUuttons of 
Htghef Ed\i,CiVOnSmTH\ unpubtUhed d*ta. f 2>V>.S 0«partm«nt of 
Co<T>rr>«rc« Bur«*iXor' Ccono/nic ^^nalv^l» Soryty ^fjCufrnt 
BuSifMfH Au^u^t 19fi? ianuarv t976 and J^iv 1976 " 
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T*bl« jS.^ExptnditurM ol Ftdcral. State, and loe*l funds for vocational education 
Umt*dState«arKiouttyin9«rtM. 1920 to 1975 
' / |lf>tHSu«ft<hof doIU»iJ , * 

P4tcatye4r ^ 



1920 
• .1930.. 

)l940 
-.^1942 
t944 . 

1946.. 
1948... 
1950 .. 
1952 . 
> 1954 . 

1956.. 
1958 
,1960 .. 
1962 . 
1964 , 

1966.. 
1968 . 
1970 . 
19^... 
1^74 

1975 * , . 



' Stat« funds ar« ">Clu<>«<l wttit loc«t tundt (n cdumn S 
NOTE.*>B«c*u'm o» roundmg dtt«il> m»v oot ^d'd to tot»l$ 



Total 


F*d«fai 




State * 


Local 


2 


3 




_ * ^ 


5 


$8,535 
29 909 
5S.081 
59.023 
64,299 


$2^477 
7.404 
' 20.004 
* 20.758 
19.958 




S2 670 
8.233 
n.737 
14 045 
1 5,01 6 


S3.388 • 
14.272 
23.340 . 
24.220 
29,325 


72.807 • 
103 339 
128 717 
146.466 
151.289 


20.628 
26.200 
26.623 
25.863 
25.419 


r 


18.538^ 

25834 : 
40.534 
47.818 
54,550 


33,641 
51,305 
61,561 
72.784 
71.320 


175 886 
209 748 
238,812 
283 348 ' • 
332 ?85 


33.1^ 
38,733 
45.313 
51 438 
55,027 




61.821 
72,305 
82,466 
104,264 
124 975 


80.884 

98.710 
^11 033 * 
128,246 
152 784 


799.895 
1.192.863 * 
r,84 1,846 
2 660 759 
'3>433j820 


233.794 
262.384 
300,046 
466.029 
468.197 




216,583 
400,362 


349,518 
530,117 
' 1,541 801 « 
2,194.730 
. ^^965,633 


4 037^277""- — ^ 


536.140 






' 3.501.137 



sources U.iT 0«p«nm*nt of'H.iJth Educanoo *ftd VMIv*. OII»c* of EducJtton, 
£(^JC»tiOn^ »«d Summsry D*u: Voc^VOfvl Education. 



• r«pKprts on Vocavonti and Technical 



J 



J 



\ * f 



/ 



erIc 



r ■ 



u, s, <Jovern'ment printinc ornce -^i^i^ o - ai-m 
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